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School Government 

The Public Schools of Cleveland have been operated 
since Jan. i, i905» under the School Code adopted by the 
State Legislature * April 25, 1904. The Code vests the 
control of the schools in the Board of Education who "shall 
have the management and control of all the Public Schools 
of whatever name and character in the district." The Code 
is elastic in its provision as to the size of the Board, and 
has the optional feature of a. Director of Schools who is 
to act as the executive business head of the school system. 
The code provides that in any city school district located 
in cities having a population of 50,000 the Board of Educa- 
tion shall consist of not less than three members nor more 
than seven members elected at large, and not less than two 
members or more than thirty members elected from sub- 
districts. 

The determination of the size of the Board under these 
restrictions was lodged in the Board of Education then in 
power. Accordingly the Board of Education of Cleveland 
in 1904 determined that the Board of Education for the City 
School District of the City of Qeveland under the Code, 
should consist of five members elected at large and two mem- 
bers from sub-districts, and the city was divided for this 
purpose as evenly as possible into a northern and southern 
district. This cannot be changed, according to tlie Code, 
until after the next decennial census of 1910. The terms 
of the members of the Board of Education are for four 
years, but under the first election, in order to make the 
iioard a continuous body, four members were elected for 
four years and three for two years. 

Under the constitutional amendment regarding the 
separation of municipal and state elections, adopted at the. 
general election of November, 1905, the election of School 
Board members is thrown forward, a year to be held in 
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the same year as the municipal elections, unless the Legisla- 
ture should provide otherwise. 

From 1892 to 1904 the schools of Cleveland were con- 
ducted under the Federal plan in which the legislative power 
was vested in the School Council, and the executive power 
in the Director of Schools and the Superintendent of 
Instruction. The code of 1904 makes -the election of a 
Director optional with the Board, but upon his election 
his powers are clearly defined under Section 4017, which 
states that his term shall be for two years, and that as 
Director of Schools 

"he shall execute for the Board of Education, in the name of the acfaool dtatrict, 
ita contracts and obligations, except that bonds issued shall be aigned by the 
President of the Board, and attested by the Clerk. He shall see that all con- 
tracts made by or with said Board ahall be fully and faithfully performed. 
Except teachers, assistant teachers, aupervisors, principals, superintendent of 
instruction, clerk of the Board of Education, he shall have the appointment 
subject to the approval and confirmation of the Board of all employes, and may 
discharge the same. He ahall have the care and custody of all property of the 
school district, real and personal, except money a. He shall oversee the con- 
struction of buildings, in the process of erection, and the repairs of the same. 
He ahall advertise for bids and purchase all supplies and equipments authorized 
by the Board. He shall report to the Board monthly, and oftener, if required, 
as to all matters under his supervision, and report to the Board a statement of 
its accounts, exhibiting the revenues, receipts, disbursements, assets and liabili- 
ties of the Board, the sources from which the revenues and funds are derived, 
and in what manner the aame have been disbursed. He shall keep accurate 
account of taxes levied for school purposes, and all moneys due to, received and 
disbursed by the Board; also, of all assets and liabilities and all appropriations 
made by the Board, and shall receive and preserve all vouchera for pay- 
ments and disbursements made to or by the Board. He shall issue all warrants 
for the payment of money from the acfaool fund, but no warrant shall be iasued 
for the payment of any claim until such claim has been approved by the Board, 
and the pay roll for teachers, assistant teachers and supervisors shall be count- 
ersigned by the Superintendent of Instruction. He shall attend all meetings of 
the Board, and perform all of its executive functions not hereinbefore ex- 
cepted in defining the duties of the director of schools. He shall devote such 
portion of his time to the duties of his office as may be required by the Board 
of Education at or before his election, and shall give a bond for the faithful 
discharge of his duties as Director of Schools, in such sum as the Board may 
determine, his sureties to be approved by the Board, which bond shall be de- 
posited with the President of the Board within ten days after hia appointment. 
He shall receive such compensation, not exceeding |6,000 per annum, aa may 
be fixed by the Board before his election, which compensation shall not be 
changed during his term of office. The Board of Education may, at any time, 
by a two-thirds vote for cause, suspend or remove the Director of Schools, but 
such suspension or removal shall not be made unless the charges are preferred 
in writing, and an opportunity afforded to bring all offered pertinent testimony 
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in u a defenic, which testimony ihaU be received and considered by As Bosrd 
and made a psrt of the records.' 



n 



As regards the Superintendent of Instruction (Sec. 
4017a) : 

"The Bosrd of Education in esch city school district shsU s|>point a snltable 
person to act as Superintendent of the Public SchooU of the district, for a 
term not longer than fire school years, the term to begin within four months of 
such appointment Ptorided, that the present Bosrd of Education shsll not 
employ a Superintendent for a term to exceed (extend) beyond the school jresr 
ending August tl, 1905. Ssid Superintendent shall, upon his scceptance of the 
sppointment, become thereby empowered to appoint, subject to the iq>pr0Tal and 
confirmation of the Board, all the tcschers snd he may for cause suspend any 
person tfibs sppointed until the Board or a committee of the Board may con- 
sider such suspension, but no one shall be dismissed by the Bosrd except as 
provided in Section 4017 of the Revised Statutes of Ohio; provided thst any 
dty Board of Education may, upon a three-fourths vote of its full membership, 
re>employ any teacher whom the Superintendent refuses to appoint. Said 
Superintendent shall visit the schools under his chsrge; direct and assist teach- 
ers in the performance of their duties, classify and control the promotion of 
pupils, and perform such other duties as the Board may determine. He shall 
report to the Board of Education annually, and oftener If required, as to all 
matters under his supervision, snd may be required by the Board to attend any 
and all of its meetngs and may take part in its deliberations but shsll not 
vote." 

The code gives the power of dismissal of Teachers to 
the Board in the following language: (Sec. 4017) 

"Each Board may dismiss any appointee or teacher for inefliciency, neglect 
of duty, immorality, or improper conduct; but no teacher shall be dismissed 
by any Board unless the charges are first reduced to writing and an oppor- 
tunity be given for defence before the Board, or a committee thereof, and a 
majority of the full membership of the Board vote upon roll call in favor of 
such dismissal." 

The first election, under the new Code, occurred in 
November, 1904. The new Board assumed office January 
I, 1905, and acting under the authority of the Code, they 
elected a Director of Schools. 

As the former Board had extended the term of the 
Superintendent of Instruction to August, 1905, the limit 
allowed by the code, the Board of Education extended the 
term of the Superintendent to January i, 1906, and elected 
a new Superintendent to take office on that date. 



Annual Message of the School Director 



To the Honorable Board of Education 

Mrs. Hyre and Gentlemen : The School Code, adopted 
April 25, 1904* provides (Section 4017) for the election of a 
Director of Schools and defines his powers and duties. 
Among them are the following: He shall execute for the 
Board of Education in the name of the school districts its 
contracts and obligations. He shall see that all contracts 
made by or with the Board shall be fully and faithfully 
performed. He shall have the care and custody of all 
property of the school district except moneys. He shall 
oversee the construction of buildings in the process of 
erection and repairs of same. He shall advertise for bids 
and purchase all supplies and equipment authorized by 
the Board. He diall report to the Board monthly, and 
oftener if required, as to all matters under his supervision 
and make to the Board a statement of its accounts, exhib- 
iting the revenues, receipts, disbursements, assets and lia- 
bilities of the Board, also of all assets and liabilities and 
all appropriations made by the Board. While the duty 
of an annual report is not stated, it is clearly implied, and 
I have the honor to submit herewith a report covering the 
year, January i to December 31, 1905: 

New Bnildliigi 

During the year 1905 the Board has had under construc- 
tion five buildings, and a six-room annex to the Kinsman 
Building. 

The following table presents a summary of new rooms 
and sittings undertaken during the year : 
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Name 



Tod (annex) 

Barkwill (annex).... 

Detroit (annex) 

Rosedale 

Marion (annex) 

Kinsman (addition) 



m 

I 



8 
8 
8 
19 
12 
6 





fl 




9 


m 


'C ' 


be 





e 


«5 


1 


1 


«! 


< 


an 


•*^fl»« 



Coot 



860 
860 
810 
540 
270 



600 
600 
600 
600 



$86480.64* 

42,787.18t 
74,688.66t 
56.27B.00t 
49,901.96* 



64 



2700 



tin main building. 

^Actual coat. 

tBstimated cost, building not completed January 1, 1606. 

Tod School — The first building erected was an eight- 
room annex to Tod School, to relieve the pressure in a rap- 
idly growing district and one that is so isolated by natural 
conditions and by the intersections of railroad lines as to be 
impossible of relief from adjacent schoots. As the Tod 
School lot was of ample dimensions, no additional land 
was purchased. 

The heating and ventilating of this building is of the 
most approved type, using both plenum and exhaust fans, 
and including many features of improvement. 

The building itself is unique in that it contains a gym- 
nasium in the basement, the first ever provided for a gram- 
mar school in Oeveland. 

Another feature that is new in this building is double 
cloakrooms, the dividing partitipns being of heavy iron 
netting with standards upon which are supported racks 
for hanging garments. 

Contracts were let March 20, and the building was 
formally opened November 18, 1905. 

The total amount invested in the new building has 
been, for the building proper, $36,180.64, grading walks 
and drives $350, and furniture and fixtures $1,375.74, mak- 
ing a total of $37,906.38. 
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Utat of Sdiool BuOdiiigs and Crounds 

Further Use of Buildings — ^In furtherance of the policy 
of the Board the use of buildings and assembly rooms 
for lectures and social centers has been granted 
and encouraged. The use of school buildings, out- 
side of school hours, has come to be more and more 
recognized as a necessity in an American city, espec- 
ially one of such varied nationalities as Qeveland. Vacation 
schools, which were first maintained by the Board of Educa- 
tion during the summer of 1903, were largely increased 
during the year 1905. A summer high school was main- 
tained at Central High, and grammar schools at Hicks, Will- 
son and Outhwaite. Vacation primary schools and kinder- 
gartens were located at Eagle, East Madison, Marion, May- 
flower and St. Oair, and playgrounds were continued at 
Orchard and Fowler schools. Manual Training was taught 
at Outhwaite and Wade Park Manual Training centers. All 
of these schools were crowded, and their usefulness fully 
demonstrated. An extension of this work during the com- 
ing year is recommended. ' 

Playgrounds — ^The purchase of additional ground space 
during the year in several crowded districts has made it pos- 
sible to open more vacation playgrounds. I would recom- 
mend that the Mayflower playground, the Harmon play- 
ground, and the Hicks playground be equipped with ap- 
paratus, such as was installed at Orchard School, and these 
playierrounds be thrown open to the public during the sum- 
mer months, each playground to be in charge of a com- 
petent instructor. 

School Gardens — The eight school gardens provided 

and maintained by the Board in various parts of the city 

have been conducted with great success. A complete re- 
port of these by the Curator of School Gardens, Miss Louise 
Kline Miller, is appended. As Miss Miller is now in the em- 
pfoy of the Board of Education, I would recommend that 
this work be extended the coming summer. The unusually 
large grounds at the Rosedale building will aflFord an excep- 
tional opportunity for experimental work. 



J 
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N|gK* Schocri> ond IV06 LoctnrM 

Night Schools — In a manufacturing center, such as 
Qeveland, with its large foreign population, the need ot 
night schools is of the utmost importance, and each year 
shows a steady increase in the demand. 'It would seem ad- 
visable to extend this work as much as possible. The ad- 
ditional expense of providing rooms is not great, though it is 
almost impossible to use day school rooms for night school 
work for various reasons, particularly on account of the 
difficulty of pupils keeping their books and supplies sepa- 
rate. 

Free Lectures — ^A beginning has been made in establish- 
ing free lectures in the schools. During the past year a 
series of lectures on gardening, paid for by the Board, 
were given at various buildings by Miss Louise Kline Mil- 
ler, and a few additional lectures were given by Cleveland 
men. Many of the schools have availed themselves of the 
privilege granted by the Board of giving one entertainment 
at which an admission is charged. The proceeds of these 
entertainments are devoted to the purchase of books and 
pictures. Free lectures are planned during the coming win- 
ter and spring at many schools. These lectures are given 
mainly by Cleveland men, who are willing to donate their 
services. In addition. Miss Miller will give her usual lec- 
tures on gardening at each school during January and Feb- 
ruary, and the Daughters of the American Revolution have 
provided for a series of ten lectures on American history. 
The value of this work and the wisdom of its extension 
under careful guidance cannot be questioned. 

Annexolkm of New Territory 

During the year three additional sections of territory 
have been annexed to the Qeveland Schools, one upon 
agreement by the Boards of Education interested, the others 
automatically. The Board of Education of Newburg peti- 
tioned and your Board granted \\i^ rec[uest, for the tonexa- 



I 
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tion of Newburg on June 20, 1905. The Board took diarge 
on that date of the property of the Board of Edttcatkm of 
Newburg, consisting mainly of a set of small buildings at 
the comer of Rice and Union avenues. These buildings 
have been thoroughly overhauled and are now in &ir con- 
dition to accommodate the pupils of that district for the 
present year, but an eight-room building will be needed to 
replace these in the very near future. 

The City of Glenville was annexed to the City of Qcve- 
land in July, 1905, and the schools became automatically 
a -part of the Qeveland Public School system. There was 
taken over by the Board three school buildings ; two gram- 
mar schools and a high school. In order to put tfiese 
schools on a basis with the Qeveland schools considerable 
repairs were necessary, especially at the Glenville High 
School. The schools are now in good repair, but fnrtfier 
improvements should be made during the coming year. 

By the annexation of South Brooklyn to tfie City of 
Qeveland the schools of that community automatically be- 
came a part of the Qeveland School District and are now 
in process of being taken over from the South Brooklyn 
Board to the Qeveland Board of Education. The sdiool 
property consists of two buildings, one eight-room building 
on Pearl street, and one ten-room building of which six 
rooms are new, on Dawning street. The new building is to 
be paid for out of a $38,000 bond issue. The tax dtQ^licate 
of South Brooklyn is about $1,000,000, and the tax levy 
for 1906^ 14 mills. 



The workshop has completed its first full year in 
die building erected by die Board of EducatiOQ at the 
comer of Second and Central avenues in the aummer 
of 1904. The year having been a particularly boqr 
one in the matter of repairs, the shop has proved itsdf not 
only a great convenience, but a valiiaUe, and, I believe, a 
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profitable adjunct to school management As this has not 
been fully appreciated by some, a brief statement of the work 
and some improvements made during the year will not be 
out of place. 

Repairing and renovating all school seats and desks and 
other furniture constitutes only a small portion of the work. 
Many articles for use of the school are here manufactured, 
such as wardrobes, bookcases, lunch rooms, library and 
teachers' tables, kindergarten furniture, and many other 
small articles. The shop is also a general depot from which 
lumber and hardware are sent out for the use of the Build- 
ing Department in various schools, and also of supplies for 
plasterers, masons, painters and carpenters, these being dis- 
tributed by teams engaged for that purpose. When ma- 
terials are needed for this department, a requisition is sent 
to the Purchasing Agent. A copy of the order is then for- 
warded to the shop, so that the Superintendent there may 
have a knowledge of the cost price of goods sent. In ac- 
counting for their time, the workmen not only give the 
number of hours of their labor on any given day, but on 
blanks furnished for the purpose, give the actual time spent 
on any repair or article being manufactured, and this, to- 
gether with the material used, gives the actual cost for labor 
and materials on such an article. All materials are, of 
course, purchased at the wholesale price. 

The installation of a power saw has proven of two- 
fold advantage, lessening the cost of production and admit- 
ting of greater dispatch in filling orders. The addition of a 
power plane would be a further improvement. 

An inventory was taken and a system of accounting in- 
augurated September i, 1905, by which a complete record 
is kept of all materials, labor and supplies furnished to each 
of the several schools and kindergartens, and credit given 
for materials and furniture returned. A monthly report is 
now furnished to the Qerk of the Board of Education on 
blanks prepared for that purpose, showing the debits and 
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open desks, and adjustable seats, and these have the approval 
of the Educational Department and the Superintendent of 
Buildings, and the Committee on Sanitation and Old Build- 
ings of the Board. Upon these specifications the Board has 
now advertised for bids for the supply for the year 1906. It 
is believed that under this method better prices will be se- 
cured, as well as greater uniformity throughout the schools 
of the city. The seating of many of our elementary schools 
is at present in an almost chaotic condition, due to the pur- 
chase of many different kinds of furniture during the past 
decade. I would recommend that as far as possible build- 
ings be seated with one kind of furniture throughout This 
can, of course, only be done gradually, but a considerable 
step forward has been taken during the past year. 

Bond IsMie 

Early in April, 1905, 1 drew the attention of the Board 
of Education to tlie extraordinary need of repairs in many 
old buildings and the possible necessity of the use of base- 
ment or other unsanitary rooms unless repairs and addi- 
tions were made on an unusual scale. Knowing that the 
funds available for such repairs would be entirely inade- 
quate, I recommended to your honorable body the issuing 
of not less than $200,000 worth of bonds under Section 
3994 of the Ohio School Laws, the proceeds of these bonds 
to be used for the purpose of bettering the sanitary condi- 
tions of the schools and in providing at once sufficient 
school accommodation for all school children in this school 
district. The maximum amount of such a bond issue, under 
Section 3994 would have been $400,000, but it was decided 
by the Committee on Salaries and Appropriations to limit 
the issue to $300,000. This information I conveyed to your 
honorable body on April 8. 

The matter was at once referred to the City Solicitor 
and on his affirmative report, the Board authorized the is- 
sue of $300,000 worth of bonds. Acting on the advice of 
the Law Department, the issue was not advertised in news- 
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papers of general circulation, tmt this was later held to 
invalidate the sale of bonds, and a consequent delay ensued 
through advertisement for thirty days. 

Bids were received from nine underwriting firms on 
June 7 ; the premium on these bonds was disappointing, but 
on June 12, the Board authorized the sale of the bonds to 
Denison, Prior & Co., Parson Leach & Company, and Sea- 
songood & Mayer for the sum of $301,600. 

By resoluticMi of the Board, $200,000 of the proceeds of 
the sale was placed in the Contingent Pund for the improve- 
ments of the existing buildings, while $100,000 was placed 
in the Building Pund to be used in the purchase of additional 
playgrounds. 

A detailed report of the expenditures of these special 
funds was made by the Committee on Old Buildings on De- 
cember 26. This did not include, however, an inmiense 
number of small repairs to buildings and grounds, includ- 
mg labor and material made under authority given to the Di- 
rector as to expenditures under $250. These repairs large- 
ly exceeded those of any former year, with the result that 
the physical condition of the buildings at the close of 1905 
is better than at any period in many years. 

Ssle oC School Property 

It having been deemed advisable to sell the property of 
the Board of Education on Waterson street, near West Madi- 
son avenue, as being, because of its location and condition, no 
longer suited for school purposes, the Board authorized the 
Director to sell the same by Resolution No. 331, passed Octo- 
ber 2, 1905. The property was advertised twice in accordance 
with law and was twice offered at public auction, but no sat- 
isfactory bids being received, the property was withdrawn 
and is now offered at private sale. The land and buildings now 
occupied by Oakland School and the property on Lake 
avenue, now occupied by a small four-room frame building, 
may also be sold during the next year. I reconunend tiiat 
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these properties be not sold immediately, but be held until 
spring, when the market for such real estate may be more 

active. 

HighSdiooli 

The needs of our High Schools have received atten- 
tion. Extensive alterations authorized by the Board, aggpre- 
gating in cost over $25,000, have been made at Central 
High School. These alterations were found to be neces- 
sary, primarily to comply with the regulations of the city 
ordinance as to protection against fire. They also provided 
additional class rooms. 

Considerable expenditures for equipment were also 
made at nearly all the High Schools. The taking over by the 
Board of the Glenville High School brought to light the 
pressing need of gymnasium and manual training facilities 
and laboratory equipment, to bring this school up to the 
standard of other high schools in the city. These were all 
provided, involving a large expenditure. The present over- 
crowded condition of Central, East and Glenville High 
Schools suggests the need of relief before the beginning of 
another school year. Immediate relief might be provided 
by half-day sessions, permanent relief must come from the 
erection of a new high school building in the near future. 

Sdiod for the Deaf 

It was decided by the Board on April 10 to discontinue 
the Deaf School at the end of the school year. The school 
was re-established in September with an entire new corps 
of teachers and the adherence to the oral system of teaching 
deaf mutes. This school is and has been for the past few 
years conducted in rented quarters on Willson avenue. 
The Board pays for this building $1,200.00 a year, and 
makes its own repairs. The building has been leased for 
another year, but tlie heavy rental and uncertainty of tenure 
suggests the need of a permanent building in the near future. 
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Considerable extension has been made to the Manual 
Training system during the past year. A building for one 
additional manual training grammar school center has been 
erected at Quincy School, and a manual training annex 
has been erected at GlenviUe High School. 

In addition considerable equipment has been purchased 
for each of the other schools. In view of the recommenda- 
tions of the Educational G>nunission concerning this im- 
portant department of our schools, the present seems an op- 
portune time to consider means for an enlargement of the 
work. 

TIUm to Proptfiy 

Investigation during the past year has shown 
that to a great extent there have not been proper titles 
obtained to the property of the Board of Education, and 
that the Certificates of Title have not all been brought down 
to date. A beginning has been made in this work and it 
is hoped soon to complete it. Plans for fire proof protec- 
tion of these and other valuable records are now being made 
and will be installed in the new Headquarters. 

Kwi-RniidMit 

The rules of the Board as to non-resident pupils having 
been found during the past year to be somewhat obsolete 
they were carefully revised to meet existing conditions, 
submitted to the City Solicitor, and upon his approval 
were adopted by the Board. The rules were printed on 
cards and sent to principals at the beginning of the school 
year. It has been found that there is much less confusion 
in handling these cases, and while there was a slight falling 
off in the funds resulting from this source, the amount 
has not materially decreased, taking into account the natural 
falling off due to annexation of Glenville, Newburg and 
South Brooklyn districts. 
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Cotl Tests 

As the coal tests now in use are found to be of 
little or no value in determining what is the best coal to 
bum, I deem it advisable to suggest a change in method of 
testing to conform with that now used by other cities, and 
by various private concerns. This method involves the in- 
stallation at School Headquarters of a testing plant 
with a capacity of 800 pounds. These tests will be made in 
the presence of the representatives of the coal companies, 
whose coal is being tested, the Mechanical Engineer, as 
representative of the Board, and the City Smoke Inspector. 
The tests will be made primarily for available fuel, for vola- 
tile matter and smoke, and will be made both before the 
purchase of the coal, on all coal submitted for sale to the 
Board, and after the contracts have been awarded. Tests 
will also be made from time to time as the Mechanical En- 
gineer sees fit. 

I believe this would be a saving to the Board of Educa- 
tion of many hundreds of dollars annually, and the initial 
cost of installation of such a plant will not be over $500. I 
would also recommend that owing to the stringent smoke 
ordinance in this city that the Board this year advertise in 
the main only for smokeless coal, since it has been found that 
coal advertised as just as good as smokeless, does not come 

up to the test when burned. Our experience of the past 

year has proven this. 

Taw«l Sapfiy 

Acting' on the suggestion of the Hygiene and Sanita- 
tion Committee of the Board there was installed in the 
schools, beginning with September, 1905, towels and soap 
for the use of pupils. Towels are supplied by a company 
under contract to the Board, and the soap is supplied by 
the Board of Education. From reports received from 
many principals this has proven a welcome innovation, 
but it has also brought to light the fact that the majority 
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of the older buildings are lacking in proper lavatory privi- 
l^;es for the pupils. This is being remedied as fast as funds 
wQl permit. 

CsrltfloatMoC 



Section 4051 of the School G>de requires all teachers 
to file with the Gerk of the Board of Education their certifi- 
cates, or true copies thereof, and the same section makes it 
unlawful for said clerk to draw an order on the Treasurer 
for the payment of a teacher's salary, if such certificates or 
true copies are not on file in his office. 

Though this law has been in force for years, it has 
never been observed to any extent. Immediately upon as- 
suming the duties of Director of Schools I undertook the 
work of securing a complete set of these certificates. 

The task has been long and laborious, but I now have 
the pleasure of reporting to your honorable body the com- 
pletion of this work, and that there is now on file with the 
Gerk of the Board the certificates of every Superintendent, 
Supervisor and Teacher, each properly attested by the Gerk 
of the Board of Examiners, as required by the section of the 
school law above mentioned. 

St. Lends BiUbit 

The exhibit of work of the Geveland Schools at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exhibition was shipped to Washington 
at the request of the Commissioner of Education, and is 
now installed in the Bureau of Education, a high compli- 
ment to the efficiency of our schools. 

It has been the policy of the administration to add as 
much ground as possible for the use of play grounds in all 
sections of the city. To this end property to the amount of 
$53461.50 has been bought for additional playground space. 
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The policy of establishing lunch rooms in each building 
as far as practical has been continued. The plans of all 
new buildings include this feature and the older buildings 
are being equipped as rapidly as funds permit. The standard 
equipment of the lunch room, as now adopted, consists of 
linoleum, a table, chairs, stove and a cupboard for dishes. 
The teachers supply the cooking utensils, dishes and food. 
The rest rooms are provided with a rug, couch, and several 
easy chairs. 

As a majority of the teachers remain at the building 
during the noon hour, it has been found that these rooms 
are conducive to much comfort and increase the efficiency 
of the teaching force. 

I desire to express to every member of the Board my 
sincere thanks for their kind consideration and numerous 
courtesies during the past year. Whatever success the ad- 
ministration has achieved has been due to the support of the 

Board. 

The relations of the Executive and Educational De- 
partments have been cordial and I desire to thank the 
Superintendent for his co-operation in all things looking to 
the best interests of the schools. 

Very respectfully submitted, 

Chas. Okr. 
Director of Schools 
January i, 1906. 



The Pettenkofer-Hesse Chemical Process for the 

Determination of the Amount of Carbonic 

Acid Gas in the Air 



Used in testing air in the Cleveland Public Schools by 
Prof. Marple for the Board of Education 



A known volume of the air to be tested is shaken for a 
few moments with a measured volume of a solution of 
Barium Hydrate, which will absorb the carbonic acid pres- 
ent, and thus be partly neutralized. 

The Barium Hydrate solution is then entirely neutral- 
ized with a solution of oxalic acid — after adding a drop or 
two of rosalic acid — ^the latter chang^g color when the point 
of neutralization is reached — and the volume of oxalic acid 
required to do this is exactly determined. 

The volume of oxalic acid required to neutralize a 
volume of Barium Hydrate equal to that which has been 
shaken with the sample of air is also exactly ascertained. 
The amount of oxalic acid required to neutralize the Barium 
Hydrate not shaken with the sample of air will be greater 
than the amount taken to neutralize the equal volume of 
Barium Hydrate that was shaken with the sample of air, 
the latter being partly neutralized in absorbing the carbcxiic 
acid. 

The oxalic solution is taken of such strength that the 
difference in volume of the two amounts thus used, expressed 
in cubic centimeters will represent the number of tenths of 
cubic centimeters of carbonic acid in the volume of air 
tested. 

This is then reduced to standard conditions as to tem- 
perature and barometric pressure. Then knowing the num- 
ber of parts in the given volume of air — ^the number of parts 
of carbonic acid in 10,000 or hundredths of per cent may 
readily be determined. 

Tests are made in all buildings at least once a school 
year and oftener as required, by order of the Director of 
Schools^ - 



Report of Committee on New Buildings 



To the Honorable Board of Education 

The Building Committee begs to present herewith a 
resume of the work done during the year 1905. This will 
include not only the buildings completed this year, but also 
the new buildings now under course of ccxistruction, all of 
which will be completed by June, 1906. 

The amount available for building purposes during the 

« 

year 1905 has been $425,621.06. 

At the beginning of its work the Committee after con- 
sultation with the Director and the Superintendent of In- 
struction outlined a plan of action for the relief of the con- 
gested districts in existence at the b^^inning of 1905. 

Each location decided upon was made with a view 
to affording the fullest measure of relief to the districts 
involved and also to insure the abandonment of the largest 
number of undesirable rooms and portable buildings. 

Acting on the recommendation received from the Exe- 
cutive and Educational Departments your Committee auth- 
orized the purchase of the following parcels of land upon 
which to erect buildings of various sizes : 

May, land for Barkwill Annex $ 4,200 

May, land for Rosedale building 131840 

June, land for Marion School Annex iSiOOO 

$33,040 

The land for Marion School was purchased with funds 
available from the $300,000 Bond Issue of which $100,000 
was placed in the Building Fund to be used only tn the 
purchase of additional sites to present buildings. 

As the Committee began the year with a deficit of $3,- 
673.04 due on contracts let during 1904 and unpaid esti- 
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time to begin the erection of the building early in June. 
Progress on this building has been rapid. It is now under 
roof and will be completed and ready for the pupils in April, 
1906. 

The building will be impressive in size and appear- 
ance and it is the intention of the Committee to make the 
grounds correspond, there being ample playground space 
and a large tract of land in the rear of the school for a 
school garden, and other school activities. 

The next building begun by your Committee was for 
the relief of the Detroit district. The school was using a 
four room relief building, believed to be unsanitary, and 
two outside rented rooms. The new building will contain 
eight rooms and an auditorium and will be connected with 
the main building by a covered corridor, which can be used 
as a winter flower garden or conservatory. No additional 
property was purchased for the erection of this annex, which 
will be completed early in 1906, and will relieve a badly con- 
gested district, doing away with several undesirable rooms. 

The last building begun this year was at Marion School 
to relieve the serious congestion of the Marion, Mayflower 
and Harmon districts. The Board purchased 150 feet ad- 
ditional frontage on Marion street, and your Committee 
decided to erect a 12-room annex on the property. This 
will provide for an auditorium in the main building in a 
space now occupied by three class rooms, but formerly used 
as an auditorium, and a net gain of nine rooms. Suflicient 
ground has been purchased to give ample playground space. 
The erection of the building was begun late in August, and 
will be ready for occupancy by the close of the school year. 
Ten portable buildings were also erected. All of them are 
in use. 
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The funds of the bond issue were, however, not avail- 
able until July, so that a great proportion of the work ac- 
complished was necessarily crowded into the latter part of 
July and the month of August, in order to have it completed 
in September. The magnitude of the building operations 
was such, however, that two buildings, Kentucky and Kins- 
man, were not completed until some weeks after the opening 
of school. 

The most important single projects undertaken by your 
Committee were the complete remodeling of Kentucky 
School, the remodeling and enlarging of Kinsman School, 
and the alteration of Central High School Annex, to permit 
the use of the auditorium, the erection of a grammar school 
manual training center at Quincy School, and the erection 
of a manual training annex at Glenville High School. 

Kentucky School has been transformed from a dingy, 
illy ventilated set of buildings into a well ventilated, bright 
and comfortable schod. 

An entirely new heating and ventilating system was 
installed with direct and indirect steam radiation, proper 
ventilation being assured by the use of a blower and fan. 
The building was painted throughout, both exterior and in- 
terior, new floors were laid, new windows cut, new furniture 
installed and in addition 9,360 square feet of additional play- 
ground space was added by the purchase of property on 
Terrett street, adjoining the school. The work was done 
partly by contract and partly by the Board's employes. The 
total cost of the improvements, including the land, was 
$30,219.89. 

Kinstnan School — Kinsman School, now the largest 
school in the city under one roof, was found by your Com- 
mittee, after conference with the Executive and Educational 
Departments, to be in need of relief on account of the 
crowded condition of the district and the use of basement 
rooms, and also of a suitable assembly room. It was de- 
cided to remodel the attic to provide for six class rooms 
and an assembly room capable of comfortably seating 600. 
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At the same time the heating and ventilating system of 
the building was replaced, new closets installed, the building 
painted throughout on the interior and various minor 
improvements made. Additional land was also purchased 
to give ample playground space. The school now contains 
thirty class rooms and an auditorium. The improvements 
and additional rooms cost $49,901.93, itemized as follows: 

Mason work $9>974«oo 

Plumbing, gasfitting and sewers 4435.00 

Carpenter work 8,987.00 

Heating and ventilating 9470.00 

Lath and plaster 3442.00 

Painting 2,957.00 

Blackboards and base 532.00 

Iron and steel 6,064.00 

Electric wiring 257.00 

Sheet metal work 938.00 

Glass and glazing 226.00 

Roofing 1,968.00 

Authorized by the Director (under $250) 651.93 

Central High School — In November, 1904, the new 
Central High School auditorium 3vas opened. Shortly 
after your Committee began its work, it was reported that 
the auditorium was unsafe, the exits were too small, and 
there was only one means of egress in case of fire. 

Upon examination of the auditorium the building in- 
spector and the firewardens both condemned its use unless 
safety exits and other alterations were made. Your com- 
mittee, feeling it could not be responsible for the use of the 
auditorium ordered it closed until the alterations were com- 
pleted. The total cost of these alterations, now completed, 
including land, has been $30482.20, itemized as follows: 
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Carpenter work $ 2,^iX)0 

Cut stone 1,015.00 

Iron and steel 6,100.00 

Mason work 4«398xx> 

Hot water and heating system for toilet rooms. . 287.00 

Fireproofing 1,275.00 

Lath and plastering 840.00 

Heating and ventilating pipe 330.00 

Plumbing 2,263jOO 

Lath and plastering, six toilet rooms 325.00 

Running track 568.00 

Painting 387-00 

Cement floor 583.00 

Motor, etc 724.00 

Furniture 1,929.00 

Extras (authorized by the Director under $250) . . 3,826.80 

Land 4,000.00 

$31,481.80 

The alterations provide for two outside entrances from 
Arlington street, the completion of several additional class- 
rooms, and the widening of the halls leading to and from 
the auditorium and the school proper to permit the audito- 
rium to be emptied in a reasonably short time. The audito- 
rium will seat 1,500 persons, is fireproof and is now accept- 
able to the fire wardens and the building inspector. The 
history of the original construction has already been reported 
by your Committee, together with a report from the Archi- 
tect on the subject in the Proceedings for August 2, 1905. 

The necessity for the expenditure of so large a sum for 
the correction of a building error is to be regretted. 

The Quincy Manual Training building cost $5,268.70, 
divided among the following items : 

Mason work $ 642.70 

Carpenter work 2,877.00 

Fireproofing and sheet metal 231.00 

Painting, glass and glazing 449*00 
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Pliimbing 369.00 

Heating and ventilating 700.00 

The cost of the Glenville High Manual Training build- 
ing was $2,516.00. 

Your Committee early turned its attention to bettering 
the sanitation of the older school buildings, painting the in- 
teriors, providing more ample play-grounds, cutting addi- 
tional windows, and replacing old and worn out school 
furniture with new, grading and graveling school yards, re- 
placing poor sidewalks, paving driveways, and in every way 
bettering and improving the older school buildings, so that 
the entire plant of 96 buildings might present an even appear- 
ance and each child and teacher be assured of more equal 
comforts in school facilities. 

A large part of the work itemized in this report was 
done by carpenters, painters and laborers in the employ of 
the Board, and the payroll for such work, a large item of 
expense, is not included in the expenditures. 

Your Committee has expended for additional sites to 
existing buildings, during 1905, $57,461.50, itemized as 
follows : 
School Sq. Ft. Cost 

Harmon 9i9oo $ 6,250.00 

Hicks 6,245 3,200.00 

Kentucky 9,360 8,700.00 

Kinsman 9,226 6,032.50 

Miles Park 30,726 2,500.00 

Prescott S»300 600.00 

Quincy 3,144 2,874.00 

Wade Park 20,080 5,200.00 

Denison 20,556 5,980.00 

Mayflower 16,350 12,125.00 

Central High 3>6i3 4,000.00 

There was realized from the sale of old buildings on 
these properties $1,835.00, or a net cost for the land of 

$561626.50. The most important additions to playgrounds 
were at Harmon, Mayflower, Hicks and Kentucky Schools, 
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where there had been before this little or no playground 
facilities. All of these additional playgrounds have now 
been opened to the pupils of the school. At Mayflower the 
City Council vacated to the Board 280 feet of a twelve foot 
alley running south from Orange street. This now joins the 
easterly and westerly sections of the Mayflower lot. In 
return the Board deeded to the City a twelve foot alley from 
the original alley west to Wadsworth street. 

To better the sanitary conditions of the old buildings 
your committee has established complete system of closets 
and urinals of the latest and most improved pattern in twenty 
schools. Hough, Huck, Walton, Giddings, Central High, 
Stanard, Mayflower, Kinsman, Sowinski, Fairmount, South 
High, Rockwell, East Madison, Barkwill, Waring and North 
Doan Schools, at a total cost of $42,431.00. 

Contracts have been let for baths to be installed at 
Mayflower, Brownell and Harmon Schools. 

The condition of many of the stairways in the older 
buildings was discovered to be poor and the treads badly 
worn. Safety treads were placed on the stairways of Wal- 
ton, Alabama, Mayflower, Kentucky, Case, Sterling, Brown- 
ell, Detroit, Sackett, Orchard, Outhwaite, St. Qair, Eagle, 
Tremont, Waring and Huck Schools at a cost of $4400.00. 

Twenty-four buildings, Fairmount, Hough, Gilbert, 
Walton, Tremont, Wade Park, Lincoln, Dike, Giddings, 
FuUerton, Broadway, Gordon, Huck, Mayflower, Kentucky, 
Landon, Kinsman, Mount Pleasant, Stanard, Case, Sackett, 
Waverly, Detroit and Orchard Schools were painted com- 
plete on the interior, and two schools. Miles and Mount 
Pleasant, on the exterior. Several other buildings were 
painted in part on the exterior. Mayflower and Kentucky 
being treated to a white paint on the walls between the 
annexes to insure better lighting. The total cost of this 
painting was $44,066.33. Part of the work was done by 
contract and part by the Board's own employes. 

Your Committee has also had in mind the improvements 
of the heating apparatus in many buildings with its subse- 
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quent sanitary eilect on the pupils' health. To this end the 
heating apparatus was entirely replaced at Case and Stanard 
Schools. 

In addition to this, minor heating repairs were made at 
thirty buildings. 

Your Committee believes that while there is much 
needed work still to be accomplished, that a considerable step 
forward has been taken this year to bring the entire plant 
up to modem sanitary standards. It is apparent that the 
sanitary requirements of today are far ahead of those of 
even five years ago, and if Cleveland is to be in the front 
rank of the school system of the country, the Board must 
keep abreast of the times in sanitary measures. 

The schools exist primarily for the pupil and the aim 
should be to provide all as far as possible with equally com- 
fortable and sanitary buildings. 

Your Committee has also undertaken to seat auditoriums 
that might be of use to their districts, and it is also the aim 
to gradually provide in every section of the city as many of 
these aids to neighborhood centers as possible. 

The seating problem, perhaps the greatest and most 
difficult of adjustment of any the Board is called on to face, 
has received serious consideration both at our hands and 
that of the Executive Department. 

The heterogeneous condition of seating that now exists 
has come about slowly but surely by the purchase of many 
different kinds of school furniture, and in some buildings 
there may be found as many kinds of furniture as there are 
rooms. 

It has been the custom to purchase new furniture as 
each new building was erected, and for old buildings as 
required. The Director prepared, after correspondence on 
the subject with all the large cities of the country, a set of 
specifications for school furniture for use in the Cleveland 
Schools during the year 1906. 

Bids on this furniture will be received in January. It 
is hoped by contracting for furniture for the year, to obtain 
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more uniformity of seating throughout the schools, and also 
lower prices. 

During the year new furniture of the adjustable pattern 
was placed in the following schools : Kentucky, i6 rooms ; 
Case, 7 rooms; Kinsman, 6 rooms; Mayflower, 7 rooms; 
Alabama, 6 rooms ; Rockwell, 7 rooms ; Tremont, 7 rooms ; 
Lincoln, 3 rooms ; Mill, i room ; Milford, i room ; Fullerton, 
I room ; Willson, i room ; Sibley, i room ; Walton, 2 rooms ; 
Barkwill, 7 rooms; Tod, 7 rooms; Portable Buildings, 10 
rooms; Defective Schools, 6 rooms, and Central High 
School, 2 rooms. 

Recapitulation — The amount authorized to be expended 
by your Committee has been made up of the following 
principal items. This does not include the payroll : 

Painting $44,066.63 

Closets and urinals 42431.00 

Sidewalks and driveways 9,559.21 

Grading and graveling 7,134.76 

Central High School (exclusive of land) 27,482.00 

Kinsman School (exclusive of land) 49>90i.93 

Kentucky School (exclusive of land) 21,519.89 

Case (heating and ventilating) 1*936.50 

Stanard (heating and ventilating) S,330.oo 

Showers (Rockwell, Mayflower, Brownell) 2,410.00 

Landon (retaining wall) 1,527.00 

Hough (metal ceilings 637.00 

Boys (new heating plant) 1,281.00 

Case (closets) 393.00 

Safety treads 4,000.00 

$219,609.92 

The balance of the $300,000 bond issue was spent in 
the purchase of additional land to existing buildings. 
Very respectfully submitted, 

F H Haserot Chairman 
Sarah E Hyre 
Wm Leopold 

Committee on Old Buildings 



Report of Curator of School Gardens 



HistoriooL 

School gardens and school gardening were first inaugu- 
rated in Qeveland schools on a large scale in 1904, when 
the work was conducted jointly by the Home Gardening 
Association and the Board of Education. 

In 1905 the Board of Education assumed entire charge 
of the school gardens. Eight were established in different 
parts of the city and Miss Louise Kline Miller was employed 
to supervise them. So successful was the work that on rec- 
ommendation of the Director of Schools, the position of cu- 
rator of school gardens was created and on October 16, 
1905, Miss Miller was appointed by the Director to the posi- 
tion, the first one of its kind in the schools of the United 
States. 

Report of the Curetor of School Gerdent. 

Mr Chables Okr Director of Schools 

I have the honor to present to you my report as Curator 
of School Gardens for the year 1905 : 

The school garden work in Qeveland has now passed 
far beyond the experimental stage, and is now doing effec- 
tive educative work. Up to this year all the time devoted 
to the garden work has been out of school hours, but it is 
now planned to make the practical operations of the garden 
correlate with other branches of study. 

The study of soil formation, the relation of heat and 
moisture to soil, the capillarity of soil, the weather record, 
the relation of plants and animals to soil are all fundamental 
to the study of Geography. 

A child who has laid out his garden with a tape meas- 
ure, drawn it to scale, and dug the soil, has a definite know- 
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ledge of lines, area and volumes. The weighing and meas- 
uring of his products and its estimate in money value, give 
a more vital significance to the study of compound denomi- 
nate numbers than any artificial device. The opportunity for 
doing rational Nature Study in the garden is too apparent 
to need comment. 

That the plans evolved from the mind of an enthusiast 
in this work have been so well executed is due to the fact 
that not only has the Board of Education so well provided 
the means and endorsed the work, but in addition both the 
Director of Schools and the Superintendent of Instruction 
have given every possible aid to the work. Plans proposed 
by me have always received courteous consideration and 
support from both the Executive and the Educational De- 
partments. 

The school garden work already accomplished has made 
Cleveland well and favorably known in all parts of the 
country where progressive work is appreciated. 

The school garden movement was first inaugurated in 
1904 by the establishment of four gardens, the expense 
being assumed jointly by the Home Gardening Association 
and the Board of Education. This year the Board of Educa- 
tion assumed entire control and established eight gardens 
in different parts of the city. Owing to the lateness of the 
season, and unprepared condition of the soil, planting was 
not begun in some instances until the last of June, and there 
were many difficulties to overcome. 

At St. Clair the school garden had to be abandoned be- 
cause pigeons ate the seeds, and the space was planted as 
a formal garden, enclosed by a hedge of hydranges panicul- 
lata grandiflora. The reason for doing this was to have a 
beautiful, well-kept garden in a neighborhood where the 
population is largely a renting and shifting one, and where 
by having this object in their midst, they would become in- 
terested and get suggestions for arrangement from this 
garden. The planting will produce a succession of blooming 
from April until November. 



Doan School Garde: 



Z. In Mid-ljeason 
3. The ComplcH-'dC: 
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The Detroit Garden was abandoned early in the season 
to give a site for a new building. Next year a vacant lot 
will be used for the garden. 

The Warren, Willard and Outhwaite Gardens were 
carried on as last year, and the aggregate production was 
remarkable considering the inexperience of the children. 
The soil of Giddings and Mill Gardens was poor, and as the 
planting was not completed until June, the conditions were 
somewhat discouraging. The Mill Garden will be changed 
to a flower garden next year. 

The garden which was most successful was at Doan 
School and a detailed description of this garden is given as 
it best shows the methods and the results obtained. 

A vacant lot donated for the purpose was the site of 
the garden and the results were indeed satisfactory. 

The space is one hundred feet square, lying between 
the playground and the Upper Doan Boulevard, an excel- 
lent location, as it was visible to thousands of passersby 
on the Boulevard. The soil was nothing but sand and had 
to be replaced by good soil. After the crops had been har- 
vested in the Autumn, a sufficient amount of manure and 
top soil was unloaded outside the fence, and the gardeners 
were informed that the supply was available and that the 
success of the individual gardens depended upon their own 
efforts. 

There are forty beds in the garden, each five by sixteen 
feet. The boys did the wheeling and heavy work for the 
girls, and also did what they could toward preparing the 
beds belonging to boys who had paper routes and were 
obliged to leave early. The children worked on Saturday 
morning without direction. They realized the feeling of 
responsibility and learned to exercise self-reliance — a qual- 
ity so necessary to success. It will not be the fault of the 
children if good crops do not result. The work is voluntary 
and all done out of school hours. Forty girls and boys were 
selected and there was a long waiting list. From this num- 
ber was selected a Head Gardener, whose duties were to 
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have a general oversight and supervision of the garden, and 
who received instructions from the Curator of School Gar- 
dens. An Assistant Head Gardener looks after the tools and 
assists the Head Gardener. A Sectional Superintendent is re- 
sponsible to the Head Gardener for the conditions of the gar- 
dens in his section. 

When the garden was laid out, it was divided into four 
sections by six foot paths, each containing ten beds, five by 
sixteen feet, with two foot paths bet^veen them. A six foot 
bed extends around the entire garden, just inside the fence, 
and is divided into fifty foot spaces, devoted to products 
which could not be raised to advantage in the individual 
plots. The spaces included tomatoes, potatoes and peanuts, 
varieties of corn, sweet com, broom com, sorghum, kaffir 
com, cucurbit-cucumbers, squashes, melons and ornamental 
gourds, fibrous plants — flax, cotton, hemp, medicinal plants, 
castor oil, poke root, calendula, burgamot, and herbs — sage, 
sweet margarom, thyme, rue, brassicas — ^three kinds of cab- 
bage. Kohl rabi, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, broccoli, the 
object being to show what had been accomplished by a proc- 
ess of selection and propagation — showing that the different 
parts of plants are used as food, some for the leaves, others 
for stems, or blossoms. 

The garden is laid out in an attractive, orderly man- 
ner, the beauty being enhanced by a vine covered fence, 
pergolas and a summer house in the center of which is a 
circular table and seats where the Nature Study lessons are 
given. Four tool boxes also serve as seats. The tools con- 
sist of a spade, combination rake and hoe, weeder, trowel, 
large rake and watering cans. A hydrant near the center 
of the garden affords ample water supply. 

Each child planted for early crops, peas, beans, lettuce, 
radishes, red beets, carrots, which were followed by toma- 
toes, peppers, cabbages, and kali. The children took the 
greatest interests in the individual beds. They have labored 
under difficulties and realize that the soil being depleted by 
this year's crop, must needs be fertilized and well prepared 
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to make next year's crop a success. A record is kept of the 
seeds used, and the money value of the products raised, as 
such experience gives the boys and girls business training 
and a proper value of things. 

The esthetic side of the work was not omitted. To this 
end a rapidly growing annual and a hardy perennial vine 
were planted at each post of the pergola and summer house 
to produce shade. Gradually the finest varieties of plants 
will be used in order to train the children into an apprecia- 
tion of the best things, and thus introduce them into neigh- 
borhood gardens. The paths were bordered with Gladioli, 
Hardy Phlox, Vincas, Dahlias, Cannas, Cosmos, Lobelia 
and other attractive plants, which added much to the beauty 
and success of the garden. 

There was also a hot bed and two cold frames con- 
nected with each garden. These are absolutely necessary in 
order to secure the quality and quantity of seedings re- 
quired. To keep a succession of crops, would require 100 
dozen of Tomatoes, 100 dozen Peppers, 700 dozen Kale, 300 
dozen Cabbage, 300 Endive. These seedlings to be useful 
must be available and in good condition when needed. In 
the Spring the seedlings are transplanted from the 
hot beds to the cold frames, and later into the garden. 
Pansies are sown in August in the hot beds for Spring 
window boxes. 

For 1906 I would recommend that the St. Qair and 
Mill School Gardens be changed to flower gardens, and the 
new gardens established at the Willson and Rosedale 
Schools. It will be well to have one school where all phases 
of school work are represented and for this Willson School 
is the most convenient, as the conditions there are such that 
very satisfactory work could be accomplished. The newly 
acquired ground at the Rosedale School will afford oppor- 
tunities for the most progressive work. Here a propagat- 
ing center could be established where cultivating for other 
schools could be done. I would suggest the construction of 
a commodious greenhouse, the laying out of the grounds in 
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an artistic way, the providing of space for a nursery of 
trees and shrubs, a small formal garden, an aquatic garden 
where tKe children can study water plants and animals; a 
rock garden ; and a school garden ; that the garden be 8iq>- 
plied with seats and arbors thrown open to the neighbor- 
hood. 

The Curator of School Gardens affords opportunities 
for much horticultural education beyond the borders of die 
school. The theoretical instruction is given in a series of il- 
lustrated lectures. Last year forty-five lectures were given, 
showing what had been done, giving specific directions as to 
what could be done, and suggesting possibilities for the fu- 
ture. Perhaps as far-reaching results will be accomplished 
in the plans for the improvement of the school grounds. 
Conditions in each neighborhood will receive special atten- 
tion and separate plans will be made for that locality. The 
object is to make the school grounds and gardens radiating 
centers for civic improvement. 

Miss Louisb Kline Miller 
Curator of School Gardens 



Fiom Willard School 

Uttle Gardener* 



Report of the Sinking Fund Commission 

Qeveland, O., Aug. 15 1905 
To the Board of Education: 

In accordance with law, the annual report of the Board 
of Commissioners of the Sinking Fund of the City School 
District of the City of Qeveland is herewith submitted. 

The attached statement shows that the earnings of the 
year ending with this date, amount to $18,885.09, with one 
exception, the largest total of earnings of any year since 
the formation of the Sinking Fund Commission in 1893. 
The total earnings by years are as follows : 

1894 $5»i54.36 1900 $10435.00 

1895 6,952.94 1901 15,73013 

1896 6,843.20 igo2 21493.05 

1897 5414.58 1903 10,810.23 

1898 6,929.32 1904 17*663.33 

1999 8,338.60 1905 18,885.09 



Total earnings 12 years $134,640.83 

From this sum is to be deducted 1490.00 

The cost of operation for the same period, 

leaving $i33»i50-83 

the amount saved to the taxpayers by reason of the enact- 
ment of the original sinking fund law for the Qeveland 
Board of Education. 

During the same period of 12 years, bonds of the Board 
of Education have been paid as follows : 

April 25, 1902 $300,000 

May 25, 1902 175,000 

November 29, 1904 190,000 

May 31, 1905 , 100,000 

Total bonds paid 12 years $765,000 
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Every bond coining due during the period of 12 years 
has been paid, refunding in no case being necessary. 

The investments of the Commissioners now consist of 
the following: 

Geneva Village, Ohio, amount $10,000, denom., $500; 
dated March i, 1905 ; issued for Water Works ; maturing as 
follows: Payable $1,000 semi-annually March i, 191 5, to 
September i, 1919, both inclusive. Interest at 5 per cent, 
payable March and September ist; payable at First National 
Bank, New York. No. i to ao, inclusive. 

Pickaway County, Ohio, amount $io/xx>; denom., 
$1,000; dated Sept. i, 1888; issued for Jail; maturing as 
follows: Payable $2,000 semi-annually March i, 1905, to 
September i, 1907, both inclusive. Interest at 6 per cent, 
payable March and September ist; payable at County 
Treasury. No. 26 to 35, both inclusive. 

Pickaway County, Ohio, amount $3,000; denom^ 
$1,000 ; issued for Court House ; maturing September, 1905 ; 
Nos. 71, 72, 73. 

Qeveland Heights Village, Ohio; amount, $25/xx>; 
denom., $1,000; dated June 13, 1905; issued for Water 
Works; maturing as follows: five October i, 1919; five 
October i, 1920; five October i, 1921 ; five October i, 1922; 
five October i, 1923. (First Coupon, $13.38.) Interest 
4>i per cent; payable April and October ist; payable at 
Reserve Trust Co., Qeveland, O. ; No. 26 to 50, inclusive. 

Elyria City, Ohio, amount $12,000; denom., $500; dated 
March i, 1905 ; issued for Town Hall improvement ; matur- 
ing as follows: Four March i, 1915; four March i, 1916; 
four March i, 1917; four March i, 1918; four Mardi i, 
1 919; four March i, 1920. Interest at 5 per cent, payable 
March and September ist; payable at U. S. Mortgage 8c 
Trust Co., New York ; No. i to 24, inclusive. 

Glenville City, Ohio, amount $48,000; denom., $1,000; 
dated May i, 1904; issued for St. Qair paving; maturing 
as follows: Payable $6,000 annually, September i, 1907, to 
September i, 1914, both inclusive. Interest at 5 per cent; 
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pa3rable annually May ist; last coupon pa3rable September 
i» 19 — , etc., $16.67. Payable at office of Sinking Fund 
Trustee, Glenvtlle. No. 13 to 60, both inclusive. 

New York Central & Hudson River R. R. Co., amount 
$50,000; denom., $1,000; dated February 4, 1898; issued 
for Lake Shore collateral; maturing as follows: Payable 
$50,000 February ist, 1998. Interest 3 1-2 per cent ; payable 
February and August ist. Payable at Fiscal Agency, New 
York. No. 372 to 421, both inclusive. 

South Brooklyn Village, O. (School District) ; amount 
$21,000; denom., $1,000; dated May 9, 1905; issued foi^ 
School Building; maturing as follows: Payable $1,000 
annually October i, 1908, to October i, 1928, both inclusive. 
(First coupon, $17.88). Interest at 4yi per cent, payable 
April and October 1st ; payable at Home Savings & Banking 
Co., South Brooklyn, O., No. i to 21, both inclusive. 

Qeveland Heights Village, Ohio, amount $25,000 
denom., $1,000; dated April 11, 1905; issued for Water 
Works; maturing as follows: Payable $5,000 annually, 
October ist, 1914, to October ist, 1918, both inclusive. 
First coupon, $21.25. Interest at 4}^ per cent; payable 
April and October ist; payable at Reserve Trust Co., 
Qeveland, O. ; i to 25, both inclusive. 

The cash balance of $39,185.01 is now on deposit as 
fdlows: 

Society for Savings $ 875.00 

Guardian Savings & Trust Co 6,082.00 

First National Bank 30,14040 

Qeveland Trust Co.. . : , 2,087.61 

Total $39>i85.oi 

Respectfully, 

Myron T. Herrick 

President 
E. W. Doty Qerk 

Received. 



Report of the Truant Officer 

Qevdand August 31 1905 
Honorable Charles Orr Director of Schools 

Dear Sir: I herewith submit my Annual Report of the 
work of the Truancy Department for the year ending 
August 31, 1905. The following is an abstract summary of 
the work performed. 



Number of cases reported and investigated 4,1 

Number of vidti to homes of delinquent pupils It^ll 

Number of calls made at school buildings 8,08S 

Number of writte n notices to parents and to delinquent pupils S,474 

Number of children summoned to Juvenile Court 466 

Number of children committed to State Reform School S6 

Number of children committed to City Farm School tS 

Number of children placed in Orphan Asylum 18 

Number of children found to be mentally or physically disqualified... SO 
Number of children placed in Asylum for feeble minded S 

In addition to the above summary there were issued 
from this office three thousand four hundred and nine Age 
and Schooling Certificates to children under sixteen years 
of age. Eight hundred and eighteen personal letters were 
written to parents during the year requesting an interview 
at this office in the matter of the non-attendance or the mis- 
conduct of their children at school. The response to these 
requests was large and the adjusting of the many and 
difficult problems presented by the parents and children were 
varied and complex, but the results of the interview, in a 
large majority of cases, were satisfactory and worthy of At 

cost. 

The officer assigned to half day duty on the Public 

Square and adjacent streets did much good work. Six 

hundred and ten truant boys engaged in viewing the sights 

of the city or enjoying one or another of the afternoon 

theatres were intercepted and immediately returned to their 

respective schools. The surprise of meeting an officer so 

unexpectedly and under such conditions was sufficient, in 

most cases, to prevent a repetition of the offense. Nearly 

every school in the city, far and near, was represented in 

this aggregation. 
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It is impossible, in an abstract summary, to give a 
satisfactory accomiting of this work. Figm-es may give 
the mechanical part, but the real and serious work of the 
department cannot be tabulated in any such manner. The 
work on the surface may appear to be conducted along lines 
hard and fast; the facts are different. The officers often 
meet with cases which appeal to their sympathy and not 
infrequently are temporarily relieved by them until such time 
as the authorities charged with the relief of the poor, can 
take hold of the matter and render more substantial aid. 

The Associated Charities did good work for us, render- 
ing such aid as seemed best, always prompt and thorough in 
action. The Society aided us in placing many children in 
school by its timely help; also aided us by information 
obtained through its officers in their routine of investigations. 

The City Outdoor Relief generously supplied many 

pairs of shoes, as well as food and clothing in deserving 

cases. 

The tendency of this work is to make those intrusted 

with it incredulous and because of this bent, it is necessary 

for those who are engaged in the work to be ever on their 

guard lest the deserving and true be wronged. Such ideas 

of and safe-guards to the work, have had emphasis placed 

upon them at such times as were best suited to impress the 

lesson. 

The work has been prosecuted vigorously and well; 

the results have been satisfactory. Many semi-inclined 

truants have settled down to steady work in school and give 

promise of no furtlier trouble. The deterrent influence is 

manifest and wholesome. 

We have had splendid assistance from almost all the 
Principals and the best of support from the Superintendent 
and his Assistants. 

Thanking you and your Secretary for ever courteous 

attention and encouragement, I am. 

Sincerely yours 

Alex M'Bane 
Truant Officer 



i 



Annual Report of the Superintendent 

of Instruction 

BoAKD OF Education 
Office of Superintendent of Instruction 
Qeveland August 31 1905 

To die Honorable Board of Education 

Mrs. Hyre and Gentlemen: I have the honor of pre- 
senting to the Board of Education my third annual report 
of the Department of Education. This is the sixty-ninth 
report of the Qeveland Public Schools. 

The organization of the Department of Instruction for 
the school year 1905-6 will be largely the same as for the 
previous year of 1904-5, and is as follows : 

Edwin F.Moulton, Superintendent 

Henry C. Muckley, First Assistant Superintendent 

Charles P. Lynch, Second Assistant Superintendent 

general supervisors 

Emma C. Davis Hermann Woldmann 

Jannette F. Jackson W. E. Roberts 

DEPARTMENTAL SUPERVISORS 

W. E. Roberts Manual Training 

Hermann Woldmann German 

Mabel A. MacKinney Kindergartens 

George W. Ehler Physical Training 

Ansel A. Clark Penmanship 

Frank Abom Drawing 

Jennie D. Pullen Geography and Substitutes 

Clara E. Lynch Language and Substitutes 

J. Powell Jones Music, High and Normal Schools 

Wilson A. Putt .Music, Higher Elementary Schools 

Marie Burt Parr Music, Lower Elementary Schools 
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ASSISTANT SUPERVISOBS 

Mary Dever Manual and Domestic Training 

Louise C. Wright Physical Training 

Charlotte L. Norton Physical Training 

OFFICE ASSISTANTS 

Irene Brush Secretary to the Superintendent 

Blanche Williams Stenographer to the Superintendent 

Donna Stevens. ...Stenographer to Ass't Superintendents 

Christine Smeshek 

Qerk for Manual Training Department 

Errett Knowles Messenger 

DEPARTMENTS 

The Public School System of Qeveland consists of the 
following departments : Normal Training and Observation 
Schools ; High Schools ; Elementary Schools ; Manual Train- 
ing Schools, including Domestic Science; Physical Train- 
ing ; School for the Deaf ; Evening Schools, High and Ele- 
mentary; Music; Drawing; Penmanship; Summer Vaca- 
tion Schools, including High, Grammar, Kindergarten, 
Manual Training and Playgrounds, and outdoor work in 
Home and School Gardens. 

General Work of the Year 

The work of the year just closed was more or less 
broken by the changes which took place under the new 
School Code. These changes consisted in the election of a 
new Board of Education, a new Director of Schools^ and the 
transfer of authority and responsibility consequent upon the 
provisions of the new law. In Cleveland the new Code is a 
change from the Federal Plan under which the schools were 
operated for nearly thirteen years with full legislative power 
in the hands of the Board, full executive power of the busi- 
ness department in the hands of a School Director, and full 
administrative power and authority of the Educational 
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ship. After years of trial, and fair trial, the system has not 
proven satisfactory to the educational department and less 
satisfactory to the business and professional men of the city 
who have employed the pupils of our schools in their 
offices and stores. The accompanying report of Mr. Clark, 
Supervisor of the Department, gives reasons for this dis- 
satisfaction and for a change in text books. My experience 
confirms the facts stated by Mr. Qark. I brought this mat- 
ter before the Board for consideration and discussion with 
a view of making a change in our system of writing at such 
a time as seemed best to the Committee. I had no special 
system of penmanship to recommend, believing that any 
change in text books should be carefully and thoroughly 
considered, and that no book should be reconmiended except 
on its merits. In my opinion the adoption of the old series 
of copy books was a mistake that no one of us would wish 
to see repeated. 

Time was taken to investigate and study the different 
systems of writing now before the public and a new system 
of Penmanship was adopted which we hope will better serve 
the pupils and be more satisfactory to our patrons. It is 
proper for me to state that for some years a copy book has 
not been required for the use of our eighth grade pupils. 
During the first part of this year the pupils have been asked 
to give special care to their penmanship in spelling, compo- 
sition and other manuscripts. During the last half of the 
year the pupils of the eighth grade take up bookkeeping in 
single entry together with all the commercial forms com- 
monly used in business. This of course gives them much 
practice in writing. 

Mr. Qark's Report to the Superintendent was as 
follows : 

"I would respectfully recommend a change in the system 
of penmanship at present in use in the schools for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

^'ist. Manuscript writing, the writing of spelling les- 
sons and frequent collections of specimens show that prob- 
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ably two-thirds of the pupils write a back-hand. Speed 
tests in the grammar grades invariably show that the slowest 
and most labored specimens are written by those pupils who 
write a vertical hand. 

"2nd. Teachers generally and especially those in the 
higher grades are greatly dissatisfied with the vertical 
writing. Parents frequently complain and object to their 
children being taught to write the vertical hand. Business 
men condemn it and the banks especially dislike to have 
teachers and others sign their checks in the vertical hand, 
claiming there is a lack of individuality in their signatures. 

"3rd. Eight years of careful observation and experi- 
ence in teaching the so-called vertical writing has fully 
proven that it destroys individuality in penmanship. To 
become fluent writers and show character and individuality 
in penmanship, the pupils must slant their writing either 
to tfie right or left of the vertical. 

''4th. I find the same results and complaints in other 
cities which I have visited where the vertical writing is in 
use. Many cities which have once used it have discarded it. 
The vertical system was adopted in the schools here against 
the earnest protest of the Superintendent and the Supervisor 
of Penmanship, after we had given it a trial in a few selected 
schools. Since its adoption we have made every effort to 
make it a success. 

"Years of observation and experience with the present 
system fully convince me that we are losing ground and I 
would most earnestly recommend that a complete change in 
cq>y books be made at the earliest possible moment." 

The Committee on Education made a very extended, 
intelligent and systematic examination of the various and 
somewhat numerous systems of writing published, including 
the system used in our own schools for some years, with 
the result, as stated above, of recommending to the Board 
of Education a change from the vertical to the semi-slant 
system. This new system was used in part during the last 
term of the year and will be used in full at the beginning 
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of the coming school year. From the revival of interest 
in this subject and the change in method indicated, a marked 
improvement in the writing by all the pupils in our schools 
is confidently expected. 

Evening Schools 

There are two departments of Night Schools* Ele- 
mentary and High. The Elementary Night Schools were 
established in a small way some years ago. They were con- 
tinued with more or less irregularity and without much 
system or success up to 1896. At this time these schools 
were reorganized and placed in charge of a Supervisor. 

The following statistics show the enrollmjent, total 
expenses, and cost per capita of the Night Schools, since and 
including 1896 to the present time: 

Year. Enrollment. Expense. Coet per Capita. 

1896 684 M.688.87 $7.74 

1807 988 4,968.00 6.14 

1898 lOOe 6,877.44 6.84 

1899 920 4,760.17 6.17 

1900 986 6,484.19 6.68 

1901 1064 8,766.81 BJ8 

1902 868 6,989.69 8.80 

1908 1181 7,980.76 6.71 

1904 1488 9,818.18 6.86 

1906 8089 Elementary and 

688 Hii^ 

8628 110,180.00 $8.81 

The total enrollment in the Elementary Night Schools 
reached 3,089 and in the High Schools 533. This enrollment 
is more than double that of one year ago and nearly three 
times that of any previous year in the history of the Night 
Schools. It is interesting to note that this large increase in 
attendance has not materially increased the total expenses. 

There has been a very marked increase in registration 
during the last three years. Of the 3,089 pupils enrolled 
in the Elementary Night Schools, only 177, or less than 6 
per cent, were women, and only 551, or about 18 per cent, 
were bom in America. 
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Thirty-eight Night Schools were organized at the begu- 
iling of the term. This was the full quota of Elementary 
Night Schools authorized by the Board of Education. 
Because of the somewhat small and irregular attendance, 
two of these schools were closed in February. Immediately 
two others were opened, one for Swedes at East Madison 
Building, and one for Bohemians at the Milford Building, 
on the West Side. The school at East Madison reached an 
enrollment of fifty-four pupils, the other school for Bohe- 
mians at Milford ninety-seven, many more than one teacher 
should have in charge. Two of these schools, one at Hicks 
and another at the Boys' School were attended exclusively 
by Himgarians and taught by Hungarian teachers who un- 
derstand the English language. The Swedish school, noted 
above, was also taught by a native Swede who was educated 
in our schools. 

The school at Brandon, in the Italian colony, was made 
up of Italians who did not know the English language. This 
school was taught by a native of Italy. The same was true 
at Harmon building, where the school was composed largely 
of Russian Jews. A similar condition existed at Fowler, 
where the school was wholly Bohemian. Thus in different 
parts of the city there has been an urgent demand for 
Night Schools to accommodate the nationalities in the dis- 
tricts in which they have grouped themselves. 

These foreigners are anxious to learn at once the writ- 
ten and spoken language, the history, customs and govern- 
ment of their adopted country. They feel that they can do 
this much more readily and quickly if taught by a teacher 
who knows and understands their language. Our experi- 
ence with these people proves that this is true. 

Three years ago, at the beginning of the present admin- 
istration, two night High Schools were established, one at 
the Central High Manual Training Building and the other 
at the Manual Training Building of the West High (now 
the Boys' School). The entire enrollment in the night 
High Schools for the first year was 145^ the second year, 
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with a wider course of study and with the opening of a 
few rooms at Central High, the enrolhnent was increased to 
275. This last year, with increased facilities at the Central 
and West High Schools, and the opening of a new sdiocd 
at the South High building, the enrollment reached 533 
pupils, as before stated. 

In contrast with the Elementary Night Schools, 139, 
or about 26 per cent, of the total number of 533 pupQs, were 
young women and 394, or about 74 per cent, young men. 
There is also a difference as to nationality in the class of 
pupils attending the Night High Schools and those in the 
Elementary Schools. Of the 533 enrolled, only 87 were of 
foreign birth and 66 of this number had been in America 
more than ten years. 

An entrance fee of $1 is charged to each pupil enter- 
ing the Night High Schools. The object of this fee was 
primarily to pay for the use of text books and the mate- 
rial used in the Manual Training Department, but it has 
had the beneficial effect of increasing the self respect of the 
pupils and at the same time of keeping out of these schools 
an undesirable class of people who do not care to inq>rote 
themselves, but only wish a comfortable place to spend their 
evenings. 

All but 70 of the pupils in the Night High Schools are 
employed during the day. 107 different industries are rqh 
resented. 

A course of study, covering two years of work, has 
been arranged for the Night High Schools. This course 
includes Algebra, Geometry, English, History and Civics, 
Bookkeeping, Stenography and Typewriting, Mechanical 
Drawing and Shop Work. 

The number taking work in each of these subjects is 
as follows: 

Algebra ^..U7 

Geometry S4 

Rnffliflh 77 

History and CiviflB 91 

Bookkeeping. 168 

Stenography and Typewriting ~, i9S 

Mechanical Drawing 147 

Shop Work- - ^ & 
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The whole number of teachers employed in the Night 
High Schools was 26, for two nights in a week. This is a 
few less than the 13 teachers five nights in the week, author- 
ized by the Board of Education. 

With this enlarged and practical course of study, ac- 
companied with capable and earnest teachers, the pupils in 
these schools are receiving every possible benefit that can 
be furnished. They are showing full appreciation of the 
opportunities thus offered them by the schocd authorities. 
A large majority of these pupils are striving to better their 
conditions in the lines of work in which they are employed. 
Many are studying to become expert machinists, and many 
are anxious to advance themselves in commercial lines. 
Some are preparing themselves for more advanced educa- 
tion, hoping to enter professional and scientific schools some 
time in the near future. There is no doubt that these 
Night High Schools are opening wide the doors to energetic 
young men and women who had supposed that every avenue 
to a higher education had been closed. These schools are 
giving to young people who must work for their living op- 
portunities that they had supposed were to them lost. They 
are inspired with a new hope and stimulated to put forth 
every effort to accomplish the best things for themselves 
and again to take their stand with those who have had the 
advantages of the day high schools. No one will ever know 
what both the High and Elementary Night Schools 
have done for the nearly four thousand men and women of 
various classes and ages who attended them during the past 
session. The entire lives of many, if not of all these people 
will be changed for the better by the opportunities these 
schools afforded them. The gain will not come alone to them 
but, as I believe, a larger gain will come to society, to the 
state and to the city which have furnished them these op- 
portunities. Our night schools have not only increased in 
numbers but in interest and efiiciency. Hard, faithful and 
effective work has been performed by both pupils and teach- 
ers. The results obtained are all that the members of the 
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Board, the Director of Schools and Superintendent of In- 
struction could ask or expect. 

Normal School 

The Qevelamd Normal School was established by the 
Board of Education in 1873 and has, with the exception of 
one year, 1874, been in operation to the present time. This 
would show that the Normal School has been a part of our 
Public School system for more than thirty years and during 
these years has largely furnished the Elementary Schools 
with their teachers. 

The number of Elementary Teachers (not including 
Kindergarten Teachers) in the schools at this time is 1,381. 
Of this number 1,066, or over Tj per cent, are graduates 
of the city Normal School. Many of. the 315 elementary 
teachers now teaching and not Normal Graduates are diose 
who were in the schools before the Normal Department was 
added. Of the 828 Elementary Teachers employed during 
the last ten years, 642 are graduates of our Normal Depart- 
ment Of the new teachers employed for the last three 
years, or under the present administration, 274 are Normal 
graduates. This does not include the 85 Normal Girls of 
the class of 1904 who were teaching in the schools as per- 
manent substitutes. 

This addition would increase the number of graduates 
at work to 359. The number of teachers not graduates of 
the Normal School, employed during this time, was 32. 
Of this number 13 were residents of the city, 4 came into 
the schools through the annexation of the Second Ward of 
Glenville and Linndale, and 15 of these teachers were taken 
from outside the city. Two of the 32 not graduates em- 
ployed have withdrawn, leaving only 30 of these now at 
work. 

The following statistics of the four classes of the young 
women graduates for the four years of 1901 to 1904 inclu- 
sive will, I am sure, be of interest to the members of the 
Board of Education and the general public as wdL 
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REPORT OF CLASS OF I9OI 

Entire number graduated'^99. 
Of this number: 

76 are regular teachers in the Qeveland Schools 

4 are teaching at their own option outside the city 

5 do not wish to teach 
2 have died 

12 are married 

Total 99 

Qass of 1902 — ^Entire number graduated 119 

Of this number : 

102 are regular teachers in our schools 
5 have moved or are teaching outside of city 
3 have resigned, preferring other work 
I is still on substitute list, ill health 
8 are married 



Total 119 

Class of 1903 — Entire number graduated 123 
Of this number: 

96 are regular teachers in our schools 

4 are still on substitute list, not strong 

10 have moved or are teaching outside of city 
7 do not wish to teach 
I has died 

5 are married 



Total 123 

Qass of 1904 — Entire number graduated 134. 

Of this number: 

85 are teaching as permanent substitutes 
2^ are teaching as temporary substitutes 
17 have moved or are teaching outside of city 
4 do not wish to teach 
I is married 

Total 134 



• Sa,. .■m 
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Summary — ^The entire number of graduates for the 
years 1901 to 1904 inclusive, was 475 — of these 274 are ap- 
pointed teachers and 85 are working as permanent substi- 
tutes, 32 as temporary substitutes, 36 have moved or are 
teaching outside of the city, 19 do not wish to teach, 26 are 
married and 3 have died. 

It will be noticed that only five of those graduated in the 
classes previous to the last are not yet placed as teachers. 
The reason for this is as stated on the detailed report placed 
in the hands of the Committee on Education. We are 
pleased to state that we have been able to give these young 
women positions in our schools for the coming year. 

Permit me to quote the following on this subject from 
my last Annual Report : 

''The ever recurring question comes to us as to the policy * 
the Superintendent should pursue in employing teachers. 
Should he select the young women graduates of the Normal 
School to the exclusion of experienced teachers who live 
outside the city ? In other words, should an exclusive policy 
be adopted in the selection of teachers for service in the 
Qeveland Schools? The custom of all past administrations 
has been to employ both foreign and home talent, largely 
favoring the young women of the city. As the Norma! 
School has become more efficient in its instruction and train- 
ing and has given to the schools teachers better equipped for 
their work, the tendency is to largely increase the home 
talent. It is true also that the better qualified teadiers 
from our own Normal School are for the most part more 
satisfactory to those responsible for the work in our Ele- 
mentary Schools. For all this it is claimed by many that 
it is largely to the advantage of any school system to bring 
to it teachers educated and trained in other schools. These 
teachers have had entirely different environment and asso- 
ciations. While they have had a large experience and a 
wider field of labor than those of our young women from 
the Normal School, they lack many times tiie pedagogical 
training and fine insight into child nature that leads to 
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success in our City Schocds. On the whole the schools 
must depend largely for their teachers upon our Normal 
School. It follows from this that everything reasonable 
must be done to make the work of this school broad, intel- 
ligent and professional." 

From my long experience in the Qeveland Schools 
and the intimate knowledge of their constantly increasing 
needs and demands, I can not see but that the Normal 
School is a necessity. I know of no other way of supplying 
the schools each year with nearly, if not quite, one hundred 
additional teachers, well trained and well qualified for their 
work, than through our own Normal School. It certainly is 
a very important, if not a vital, adjunct to the Qeveland 
School System at the present time. 

The interests and value of this School should be fully 
and intelligently considered in all its' relations to the other 
schools of the city. The Normal School in itself and for 
itself claims nothing, but as an aid in subserving and pro- 
moting the highest efficiency of the Elementary Schools, it 
claims everything and deserves every consideration. 

In addition to what I have stated above, I am pleased 
to present the following statement and table of comparison 
submitted to the Superintendent of Insruction by the Prin- 
cipal of the Normal Department of the Cleveland Public 
Schools : 

" 'Having recently made some investigations concerning 
city and state normal schools in the United States, I have 
some facts concerning this phase of public school work 
which are herewith submitted for your consideration. I 
would especially call attention to the fact, as stated in the 
language of the last report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, that 'every important city in the United 
States supports a normal school or training school for 
teachers' which 'performs necessary work' in the dty system 
that can not be done by the State Normal School and that 
can not be left undone without the 'schools of the city be- 
coming a mere machine.' This is the generally accepted 
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view of the tuperintendents of the large cities. This teati- 
mony is especially impressive in the case of St. Paul, St. 
Louis, Chicago, Indianapcdis, New York, Boston, etc., where 
state normals are well provided for by the state.' 

" 'I would also call attenticm to the fact that it costs 
much less to give to a normal school student two years of 
professional training in Qeveland than in any of the other 
cities included in this report with the exception of Baltimore 
and Louisville.' " 

T Alt of riiiiMlim 



•IgOwcU adtntl* only College or Moniul Gnduilri to lu Tnlnios School- 
Cunbtldtc alao. No oUm Mbodi hSTC k> klsh • rcqniremc&l. 

IHlUburf •dnJU directly Inns the dghth gndr ; hnce the 4 yn. covrw. 

Sipnmer SdKK^ 

Until this year the Summer Schools consisted of the 
following departments: — the Summer High Schools, the 
Summer Primary Schools, the Summer Playgrounds and 
the Kindergartens. For the summer just ended, three Gram- 
mar Schools were estaUished for the seventh and eighth 
grade pupils and two Manual Training Schools for all Gram- 
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mar Grades. The success of the Summer High Schools led us 
to recommend the establishment of the three Gnunmar 
Schools, as indicated above. A central location for the 
pupils was selected in the following buildings: Willson 
for the East Side, Outhwaite for the South Side and Hicks 
for the West Side. The schools were in session eight weeks. 
The number of pupils who entered the Eighth Grade classes 
was 63 and the number in the Seventh Grade classes was 
165. Total 228. The average daily attendance was 60.9 
for the Eighth Grades and 153.9 ^<^^ ^^ Seventh Grades. 
Total 214.8. Special examinations were held at the close 
of the term for the purpose of determining the standard of 
promotion for passing the pupils into the next higher grade. 
Of the 63 Eighths registered, all received certificates for 
entrance to the High Schools. Of the 165 Seventh Grade 
pupils registered, 140 received certificates of entrance to 
the Eighth Grades. This number of children was thus saved 
one year's work in their education by these Summer Schools 
and probably many were saved from dropping out of school 
entirely. The results secured were certainly commensurate 
with the money and labor expended. 

Sanuner Manual Training Schools 

Two Manual Training Summer Schools were estab- 
;shed for the first time this year, one at Outhwaite and the 
other at Wade Park School. Each one of these schools 
accommodated two classes five days in the week. The first 
class from 8 to 9:45 in the morning and the second class 
from 9 45 to II 130. We accommodated all the pupils the 
equipment of the schools would warrant. The number was 
limited. There was always a waiting list and every vacancy 
filled immediately after it was made. The average age of 
the boys in the classes was twelve years. Great interest was 
manifested in the work and the order in the rooms was 
perfect. Each boy seemed to enjoy very much the oppor- 
tunity of taking work in this summer school. Our Super- 
visor of Manual Training reports that the work was gratify- 
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ing beyond expectation. He suggests that these schools be 
established for our Grammar Grade pupils during the com- 
ing summer. 

Summer High Sdiools 

A Summer High School was first established in 1903 
and has been continued during three summers. This school 
has served well the object for which it was established. 
This object is to give pupils who have failed to carry all 
their studies successfully through the preceding year an 
opportunity of studying during eight weeks of the sum- 
mer vacation with the purpose in view of making up the lost 
work and of being promoted with their class to the next 
higher grade. Of the 247 registered during last summer^ 
46 withdrew, leaving 201 in the school at its dose. Of 
the 201 pupils examined, 177 passed in all subjects and 16 
in all but one subject, making 193 who were permitted to 
take up the work of their regular classes. These final ex- 
aminations were in all respects equivalent to those given to 
the pupils at the close of schools in June. Thus nearly 200 
pupils by means of the Summer High Schools were saved 
from the loss of a year in their High School course. 

Summer Primary ond Kindergarten Sdioob 

There were four Primary and Kindergarten Summer 
Schools located as follows : Hicks, Marion, Mayflower and 
an outdoor Kindergarten at East Madison. 

The Kindergarten Association joined with the school 
authorities in supporting two Kindergartens, one at Eagle 
and one at St. Qair. The Board of Education aided the 
Council of Jewish Alliance in supporting one Kindergarten 
at their building. 

The enrollment of the several schools mentioned above 
was as follows : 



t Clolr Summer School 

Kinderpnrten Display 
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Registration of schools directly under the 

Board of Education ... ^^ 

Kindergarten Association - - - 330 
Council of Jewish Alliance - . - 125 

Total registration in the several schools - 905 

The cost per child for eight weeks, including teachers* 
salaries, material and expense of outings was $2.52. 

Summer Playgroiiiids 

There were two Playgrounds — one at Fowler and one 
at Orchard. The number of children that gathered for 
instruction at these Playgrounds was — Orchard 333 and at 
Fowler 312. Total 645. The efficiency of the Primary and 
Kindergarten Summer Schools, together with the Play- 
grounds, increases from year to year. For the details of 
the work and play done in these schools, see Annual Report 
for 1903-4- 

Manual Traming 

Up to the beginning of the present year the amount 
that could be expended for manual training in our schools 
has been a serious limitation to the highest possible efficiency 
in the work of this department. Less than one-half the 
amount per capita usually devoted to manual training in 
cities of the same class as Cleveland was fixed by law as 
the limit of expenditures for manual training in our schools. 
Under such conditions, which would naturally make com- 
parisons unfavorable to Cleveland schools, most efficient 
work has been done and a constant development shown in 
the work of all grades. 

The most noteworthy feature of this work in our Prim- 
ary Grades in the past year has been its closer correlation 
with other school subjects, particularly with the number 
and language work. In the outline of work in preparation 
for the coming year this unification is much more fully 
provided for in connection with other subjects in these 
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grades. The money expended for supplies in the grades 
mentioned is about 3 cents per pupil per year. The amount 
should be at least three times as great as it is. 

The simple tool work for boys and sewing for girls of 
the fifth and sixth grades is at present limited to about 
twenty of the large buildings. The fact that the work in 
these grades has not been extended more rapidly is due 
partly to the cost of necessary equipment and the incon- 
venience of handling supplies, but principally to the diffi- 
culty of preparing teachers to meet its requirements. More 
supervisory assistance should be provided and the work of 
these grades extended as rapidly as possible to other build- 
ings. 

Thus far financial conditions have made it possible to 
provide for manual training for pupils in only one of the two 
higher grammar grades. Five centers for bench work and 
cooking in these grades are now in operation — at Charter 
Oak, Meyer, Orchard, Outhwaite, Sterling and Wade Park 
Schools. With the completion of a new center now build- 
ing at Quincy School, to open about December ist, manual 
training will be provided in either the seventh or eighth 
grade in all buildings with the exception of one or two in 
the extreme East End. A center should be provided as 
soon as possible for these buildings and those of the terri- 
tory just annexed from Glenville. 

The provision for a course in manual training covering 
both the seventh and eighth grades, as conducted in most 
other large cities, should be given full considerati(Mi. 

The most marked development in connection with the 
manual training work of the past year has been in the high 
school department. In the grades of this department prac- 
tical results are much more directly manifest than in the 
elementary schools. Graduates of our manual training de- 
partment find ready employment and hundreds of young 
men holding responsible positions in this and other cities 
trace the beginnings of their success directly to the experi- 
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cnce and skill gained in the manual training department of 
our high schools. It is natural that demands for extension 
of this work should be urgent and effective. 

At the beginning of the school year new buildings ex- 
pressly for manual training work were opened at West and 
Lincoln High Schools^ and rooms for a manual training 
department in the new annex to South High School. Ac- 
commodations were thus completed for two years of manual 
training in each of our five high schools and two additional 
years in the Central and West Hi^^ Schools, pupils in the 
three other high schools having the privilege of taking ad- 
vanced work in the manual training department at either 
Central or West High School. 

The manual training department at East High School 
occupies basement rooms which are poorly lighted and inade- 
quate. A building should be erected upon the East High 
School lot as soon as possible, thereby providing accommo- 
dations in this school for a complete four years' course in 
manual training. 

In connection with high school manual training two im- 
portant measures should be seriously considered: A man- 
ual training course should be arranged for our high schools 
in which more time can be given to this subject by those 
who wish to prepare particularly for higher technical school 
work or to fit themselves for industrial occupations ; a high 
school course should also be provided in industrial occupa- 
tions for girls. 

The following statistics of manual training were pre- 
pared by the Supervisor in charge of that department at my 
request: 
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Teadiiiic Force: 

Sttpcrviflora •..•...... • • % 

Teadwrt— HigAi Schools It 

Teachers — Grammar Grades • 

Pupfls: 

(Papils in Hith Schoob) (4488) 

Mannal Training Pupils in Hig:h Schools 94M 

^lanual Traininc Pupils in 7th and 8th grades 8858 

Manual Training Pupils in 5th and 8th fi'sdes 8088 

Manual Traininf Pupils in Primary grades 38,898 

Salaries: 

Supervisors % S»708. 

High School Teachers 16408. 

Grammar Grsde Teachers 7,480.88 

Cost of Teachers per capita: 

Hifh Schools 18.88 

Grammar Grades 8.81 

Cost of Supples per capita: 

High ScfaooU (paid by pupiU) 8.88 

7th and 8th grades .88 

6th and 8th grades .07 

Primary Grades .08 

Cost of Buldings— Manual Training: 

Central High 180,000.00 

Unooln High 18,000.00 

West High 81.000.00 

Meyer 6,000.00 

Wade Park 4.< 



ToUl $78,800.00 

The departments at East High, South High, Charter Oak, Orchard and 
Ottthwaitc-Stcrling Schools are in the regular school buildings or old relief 
buildings. 
Cost of Equipmenti — Msnual Training: 

Central High $16,860.00 

East High 8,076.00 

lincoln High 8.800.00 

South High 8,850.0 

West High 8,786.00 

Charter Oak 786.00 

Meyer 781.86 

Orchard 804.60 

OuthwaiteSterling 677.00 

Wade Park 818.60 

6th and 8th Grades 460.00 

Primary Grades 400.00 

Kxlra Tools, etc., in fctcrr-room 800.00 

ToUl .$37,884.86 



Machine Room 
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Plan of West High Manual Training Sdiool 
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SdMol Cor tlieDeof 

Largely through the efforts of S. S. Ford, then a 
member of the School Council, now Judge Ford, a school 
for the deaf children of Qeveland was established by the 
School Council in the fall of 1893. The school was at this 
date located in two rooms of the relief building at Rockwell. 
The school came under the management of the School Coun- 
cil and became a part of the public school system. At this 
time it was supported wholly from the Common School Fund 
and was under the same general plan as the other schools 
of the city. 

April 21, 1898, an act was passed by the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Ohio, providing: that Boards of Education 
in city districts of the first and second grade of the first 
class, should establish and maintain Public Day Schools for 
Deaf Children and those defective in speech and not able 
to attend the schools provided for children who can hear 
and speak. This bill also provided that the State Treasurer 
should apportion and pay from the State Common School 
Fund, annually, $150 for each deaf child and those defective 
in speech, between the ages of three and twenty-one years. 
This act also authorized and directed Boards of Education 
to set aside from this fund a sum of money sufficient to pay 
the car fare of these children when the distance from the 
school was such as to warrant it. 

From our enumeration it was found that there were 123 
deaf children within the ages indicated above, which gave to 
the Board the sum of $18,450. I think no payment, ac- 
cording to this act of 1898, has been made by the state since 
the year 1900, but that the school has been maintained by 
appropriations from the Common School Fund. 

In May, 1902, the state legislature voted an appropri- 
ation of $63,000 to pay all arrears that had accumulated and 
that were due under the act of 1898. However the State 
Auditor, by the advice of the Attorney-General, refused to 
honor any requisition upon this appropriation, claiming that 
the legislation was unconstitutional. 
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In the spring of 1899 the present home of the School 
for the Deaf was leased, rearranged, refitted and equipped 
for class room use. This is a large brick resident building 
situated on Willson avenue near Scovill. The location is 
convenient and the environments pleasant. The building 
itself is more or less inadequate for school purposes, having 
been constructed for an entirely different use. There is a 
bam on the place, which is used by the boys for maunal 
training. 

We are teaching the children in this school reading, 
articulation, speech, spelling, writing, composition, language, 
geography, arithmetic, drawing, manual training, including 
sewing for the girls, and physical culture. All the teachers 
now employed have been trained for this special work. The 
work done for these children must be largely individual 
and for this reason only a small number can be taught and 
cared for by one teacher. This makes the maintaining of 
the school expensive. 

The total disbursements for the school were as follows : 

No. of 



189S. 
1894. 
1896. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 



No. of 
Teachcn 


* 








1899 






1900 






1901 






1908 






1998 




18.887.48 


1904 





07.888.tl 




7,808.48 




8,708.88 




8.781.88 








8,088.70 



*The record of dklmrtemcnta for the school during these years was not 
kept septrste. 

Before 1896 no separate statistics of the number en- 
rolled in the School for the Deaf were recorded. The num- 
ber registered since has been as follows : 

For the School Yew. Boys. 

1890-97 M 

1897-98 92 

1898-99 97 

1899-1900 86 

1900-01 «* 

1901-08 M 

1908-88 » 

1908-04 !• 

1904 to date 17 



Girls. 


Toti 


16 


88 


14 


88 


86 


68 


80 


06 


81 


66 


80 


01 


84 


49 


86 


44 
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In considering the affairs of this School, we should 
remember that it is doing work for a class of children who 
otherwise must secure their education in the State Institu- 
tion. This would necessitate the sending of these unfor- 
tunate boys and girls from their homes for several years, 
thus depriving them of the care, influence and protection 
of their fathers and mothers. Certainly the School has 
demonstrated its great value and its usefulness to this class 
of children who perhaps more than any other class need the 
benefits of the education and the mental, moral and physical 
development and training that the Board of Education is 
furnishing them at the present time. 

A later enumeraticHi made by our chief Truant Officer 
demonstrated that there were 115 deaf children in the 
Qevdand School District at the present time. It was found 
diat— 

53 of these children were in the Cleveland Schools. 

28 in the State Institution. 
3 in Private School. 

31 in no school. 

It was reported that the 31 deaf children attending no 
school were too young or past school age. There were a 
few parents who did not wish to place their children in 
schocd. 

In the reorganization of the School for the Deaf, during 
the vacation just closed, six instead of eight teachers, in- 
cluding the Acting Principal, were employed. From statis- 
tics obtained by the Superintendent, the day schools in the 
several cities consulted have an average of about seven 
pupOs to the teacher. In a few schools this average reaches 
the maximum of ten and sometimes twelve pupils. This 
ntmiber could be taught effectively by one teacher only in 
large schools with pupils well graded and well classified. 

In the school just organized in this city, an effort has 
been made to secure a closer classification than formerly. 
There was a noticeable lack in this respect in the school re- 
cently closed. The new school was opened on the basis 
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suggested above, with a view to increasing the teaching 
force as the number of pupils increase. 

We found by somewhat extended and thofough inves- 
tigation of the schools in this and other countries, that the 
prevailing method in the leading deaf schools is the oral. 
There are three methods in use in the various schools — the 
sign, the combination and the oral. Of these the oral is 
largely in the lead and rapidly gaining from year to year. 
Experts claim for this method that it is the only natural, 
practical, efficient and serviceable method of educating deaf 
children. 

Miss Sarah Fuller, principal of the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf in Boston, in a personal letter said: 
"The educational needs of a deaf child are the same as those 
of his hearing brothers and sisters, but as deafness has 
prevented him from learning language as they acquired it — 
by the ear — he must depend upon his eyes for a knowledge 
of both spoken and written language. From the earliest 
dawning of intelligence, the deaf child sees speech upon the 
lips of all about him, and, as his vocal organs are unimpaired, 
it is but natural and right that he should be taught to use 
them even in babyhood, and to learn to associate spoken 
words with the names of familiar objects and actions. 
From this beginning in his home he may go on in the school- 
room to a more extended use of simple language, adding, 
gradually to this store until he is ready to get thought from 
the printed page and take up different branches of study, as 
arranged for the common schools. In all this preparatory 
work, the more closely one adheres to the plan of presenting 
language through speech and writing to the eyes, the more 
rationally and completely is the child trained to live his life 
with his family and his friends, and to take part in the 
activities of the working world." 

Miss Fuller supplements her letter by sending the testi- 
mony of two of her experienced teachers who explain in 
detail the three methods noted above, emphasizing the supe- 
riority of the oral and lip-reading method. 
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I have also letters from Prof. Bell, probably the great- 
est expert on the education of the deaf in this country, from 
Mr. Spencer, President of the Wisconsin Phonological Insti- 
tute at Milwaukee, Marion Foster Washburn of Indiana 
and Mrs. Charles R. Crane of Chicago. These people and 
many others stand for the purely oral method of instructing 
deaf children. They also stand for the day school for the 
deaf as a part of the public school system in large cities. 

I take the liberty also to quote from President Spen- 
cer's letter, which certainly is practical and to the point : 

"Learning that there is a movement on foot to intro- 
duce the combined system in place of the oral method in the 
public day school for the deaf in your city, I beg leave 
briefly to state for your information that Wisconsin uses 
the pure oral system in her public day schools for the deaf, 
of which there are sixteen scattered throughout the state 
with an enrollment of two hundred and thirty pupils and 
thirty-five teachers. The results have proven highly satis- 
factory in every particular and there is no desire for a 
change. It is believed that the introduction of the combined 
system would tend to retard the development of speech to 
the detriment of the deaf and to educational progress. Wis- 
consin through the public day school and the oral system for 
the deaf is recognized as standing in the fore-front as a 
leader in a great movement for die better education and 
treatment of the deaf. We believe that the introduction 
of the combined method into these schools would be a step 
backward that would retard the work of educating the deaf 
along the best and most progressive lines and that it would 
result in disappointment and cause regret to all concerned, 
with the exception of the sign and manual taught deaf who 
are entitled to the kindest consideration, but who should not 
be allowed to dictate in a matter of such serious importance 
to the deaf and to the hearing community who are so dotely 
related in the intercourse and interests of daily life. 

''Michigan is following the example of Wisconsin in the 
establishment of public day schods for the dt^ii in tarious 
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parts of the state, connected with which is a normal train- 
ing school at Detroit under Miss Elizabeth Van Adestine, 
whose experience and opinion are valuable as to methods." 

With the light this information gives to us on the sub- 
ject of method, I felt that our school for the deaf should 
have as the basis of its instruction the oral method. 

Many members of our Board of Education and espec- 
ially those on our committee on education, have also made 
considerable research on this very important subject and 
all agreed that the oral method of instruction should be 
adopted for use in the Qeveland School for the Deaf. A 
systematic, intelligent and practical course of study was 
also formulated and adopted for use in this School for the 
Deaf. 

Oosses for Defective Oiildren 

Soon after the new Board had come into office, four 
schools for Mentally Defective Children were organized in 
the following buildings: One at Quincy, one at Orchard, 
one at South Case and one at Fowler. 

Children were admitted to these schools on examina- 
tion by medical experts under the direction of the Super- 
visor of the Physical Training Department. It was de- 
cided that the maximum number of children in any one 
school should not exceed fifteen. In the foiu* schools fifty- 
eight pupils were enrolled. Two of the teachers employed 
were those who had had experience in the State School for 
this class of children. The other two were teachers selected 
for their special ability and fitness for such a position. 

Marked progress was made by these children and many 
of them showed more ability and more mental power than 
their parents and teachers had thought possible. Some few 
were able again to take their place in the regular classes. 
These schools were considered more or less experimental, 
but the results obtained led the Superintndent to recom- 
mend that four additional schools be established at the fol- 
lowing buildings located in different parts of the city: 
,)Varing, Stan^rd, Brownell and Meyer. 
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For these schools four teachers were selected who had 
had large and successful experience in the State Institution 
at Columbus. We have found these teachers unusually well 
equipped for this special work. Thus through these schools 
a humanitarian and philanthropic work is being accom- 
plished for an unfortunate class of children. Those who 
are mentally blind are trained to behold the light that could 
not otherwise have come into their darkened minds. 

We have dwelt somewhat at length on matters pertain- 
ing to our special departments in order that the members of 
the Board and others interested may know the work that is 
being accomplished by and for the children in the various 
lines mentioned. 

The rqx)rts given show not only what is being done for 
children who are unfortunate in being deprived of the 
power to hear and speak, those lacking in full mental 
power and development, but also what is being done for 
those who have immigrated to this country and know noth- 
ing or little of its language, its government, its customs 
and its civil institutions. These people, though men and 
women, are still children — ^wards of a great nation. 

Honi6 Gordoning 

For a somewhat detailed report of the work done in 
School Gardens and Home Gardening, I would refer you 
to Miss Louise Klein Miller's supplementary report to the 
Superintendent and Director of Schools — only adding that 
Miss Miller's work along these lines has been very satis- 
factory, not only to myself but to the principals, teachers 
and pupils who have worked with her. The pupils have 
been unusually interested and I have no doubt of its educa- 
tive value to them. It should be known that this work is 
done by the children entirely outside the regular school 
hours. The Home Gardening Association of this city took 
the initiative in regard to this work in the Public Schools, 
but it has always received the hearty co-operation of ih^ 
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Educational Department. In fact the schools have made the 
success of the Home Gardening Association possible. 

I also call the attention of the Board to the supplementary 
report of George W. Ehler, Supervisor of Physical Train- 
ing, Physiology, Hygiene and Sanitation. This department 
was reorganized one year ago with two assistant supervisors 
and several additional special teachers for both the High and 
Elementary Schools. The work was grealy enlarged and 
its efficiency increased. 

Notwithstanding the fact that some time is given in the 
Cleveland Public Scholos in the line of Manual Training, 
Physical Training, Music, etc., the regular and more im- 
portant studies of the schools have not been neglected. In 
fact the work in Reading, Writing, Spelling, Arithmetic, 
History, Geography and Language during the last year was 
unusually satisfactory and successful. A smaller per cent 
of pupils failed in the final examinations than in former 
years. The number of young people graduating from our 
Normal, High and Grammar Schools was largely in excess 
of any previous year. 

141 young ladies received diplomas from the 

Normal School 
518 from the High Schools 
3,222 from the eighth grade of the Elementary 
Schools, making a 
total of 3,881 who received diplomas from the Public 

Schools 

This certainly is a splendid showing for our schools 
and I think is not surpassed by any other school system 
in the country. 

Simply the gaining of knowledge of the Elementary 
branches named, however, is only a small part of any child's 
education. The actual mental training, the power to think 
consecutively, the habit of focusing his attention upon the 
subject-matter, his ability to read and study intelligently are 
the forces that educate and make the child strong and c^h 
able. 
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Nor is this all of the pupil's education. The devdop- 
ment of character, the strengthening of the will, the quick- 
ening of the conscience, the enlarging of his spiritual hori- 
zon and the well defined and determined purpose of his life 
enter into his education. Much is being done in 
the schools to teach the child patriotism, obedience to law 
and authority, self respect and respect for the rights and 
property of others, good citizenship and those essentials 
necessary for civic and industrial life. 

While we recognize that the work of the schools must 
be largely in technical lines, as stated above, and that a cer- 
tain amount of drill upon the important subjects is necessary 
in the education of the pupils in our schools, the schools of 
today have entered into the broader field of the world's 
work with a view to developing our boys and girls into 
men and women who shall accomplish the best things for 
themselves and for others. We are no longer teaching 
things but children, teaching them how to live and how to 
act well their part in life as American citizens. This re- 
quires of our teachers larger qualifications with higher 
natural attainments for their work.. The teachers of Qeve- 
land have met well these new demands upon our schools 
and have shown themselves worthy of the added respon- 
sibility placed upon them. These teachers should largely 
have the credit of the work done during the last year. To 
their untiring energy, industry and devotion is due the best 
things that have been accomplished. What I have said in 
regard to teachers includes Principals, Supervisors and 
everyone connected with the educational department. All 
alike have given without reserve intelligent, faithful and 
eflScient service. Both principals and supervisors in their 
several departments of work have shown skill, wisdom and 
a full, and many times expert, knowledge in the position 
each has been called upon to fill. To teachers, principals and 
supervisors alike is due the gratitude of the city, for no 
class of workers has done more for its present and future 
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welfare than they. To them all I wish to express my full 
appreciation not only for their faithful, conscientious and 
efficient work, but for their earnest, hearty and loyal sup- 
port during the years of my administration. I thank them 
every one. 

I wish also to thank the Director of Schods for the 
hearty and efficient co-operation I have received from him. 
This co-operation has always been helpful to me in the ad- 
minstratimi of the educational department. 

In addition I wish to express my thanks for the kind 
consideration rendered me by the members of the Board of 
Education. At the same time I wish to express my appre- 
ciation of the work that each member of every Board of 
Education must perform and usually perform gratuitously. 
I know that much time and strength has been given by the 
members of our present Board in promoting the best in- 
terests of the schools and certainly great credit is due them 
for providing so well for the physical, as well as the educa- 
tional, needs of the children in the public schools of the city. 

Respectfully submitted 

Edwin F Moulton 
Superintendent of Instruction 



Report of the Supervisor of Physical 
Training, Hygiene and School 

Sanitation 



Mr. Edwin F. Moulton, Superintendent of Instruction 

Dear Sir: I have the honor to submit you herewith 
the following report of the Department of Physical Train- 
ing, Hygiene and School Sanitation for the year ending 
August 31st, 1905. 

On June 30th, 1904, the Board of Education adopted a 
report creating a separate "Department of Physical Train- 
ing" with a Supervisor and eight assistants, placing all 
physical training in both Elementary and High Schools 
under its jurisdiction and stating further, "The Supervisor 
will have entire charge of Hygiene and School Sanitation as 
well as the Physical Training." 

While this action was important in that it consolidated 
into one department the various divisions of Physical Train- 
ing in the Elementary schools and the various High Schools 
and tended therein to secure uniformity of purpose and 
harmony of action throughout the whole school system, it 
was most noteworthy in that it recognized as had never been 
done by any other Board of Education the necessary cor- 
relation between Physical Training and such other factors 
in a Public School system as have for their primary purpose 
the conservation of the health of the pupils. 

The report in discussing the purposes animating the 
committee emphasized that the care and development of the 
less strong and less vigorous of the school children should 
be the chief aim of this department. 

The present Supervisor assumed the duties of this 
office at the opening of the school year just closed in hearty 
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accord with the sentiments of the report quoted and has 
endeavored to carry out its purpose in all that has been done 
or proposed. 

The health and development of city children are 
menaced by two general classes of conditions — (i) the 
restriction of muscular and an increase of neural activity, 
and (2) unhygienic customs in the midst of an unsanitary 
environment. The school is an eminent factor in both of 
these classes. The institution of this department and its 
present form of organization is an appreciation of this situa- 
tion. To it is committed the duty (i) of supplying that 
factor that will neutralize the detrimental effects of the first 
class of conditions and tend to re-establish the normal bal- 
ance of muscular and neural relationships, and (2) of 
establishing customs conforming to the commonly violated 
laws of personal and public hygiene and of bringing to light 
the presence of unsanitary conditions in the school environ- 
ment. 

It is from the standpoint of this conception, (i) of the 

place of health in a public school scheme and (2) of the 

scope of the department through which this idea is to be 

made effective, that the work of the past year is to be 

viewed. 

Pliyiical TVaining 

a ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

The first problem of the department was the institution 
of a method of muscular exercise that under the rigid 
limitations of school conditions should correspond to the 
real needs of the pupil, produce practical results in accord- 
ance with such needs and be of such character as to reduce 
the burden of the grade teacher to a minimum. 

Gymnastics afford the most convenient medium under 
these limitations for the exercise of the large groups of 
muscles essential to the development of organic vigor and 
the only practical means for the correction of improper 
postural results. These are the chief ends sought by tfiis 
kind of activity. 
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A syllabus of eighteen lessons for each grade designed 
to secure die desired ends was prepared and published for 
the use of teachers. 

These lessons fulfill among others the following 
conditions : 

1. They require a minimum of voluntary attention compatible with vifor 
and accuracy of execution. 

2. Except for corrective purposes, physiological rather than anatomical 
unita are uaed. 

S. Exerciaes have as far aa possible an objective aim and a natural 
psychic content. 

4. Progreaaion from lesson to lesson is in respect to muscular effort, 
complexity, and power of heart and lungs. 

5. XK maximum of time in each lesaon period is to be spent in actual 
exerdae by each individuaL 

6. In each leason the large groups of muscles are to be contracted vig- 
orously several times. 

7. The work is varied so aa to involve the trunk, lega, arms and back 
and is proportioned to the natural function and need of each part 

8. Each lesson contains specific corrective and respiratory exercises. 
0. Each leason begins and ends with moderate work. 

In accordance with the above each lesson was arranged 
after the following plan: 

A. Preparatory exercises and (1) Marching. 

B. Corrective exercises (1, 2, 3, 4) — ^three exercises directly affecting 
the scapulae, spine and thorax. 

C Hygienic exercises (6, 6) — two or four movements directly atfeci- 
ing the organic functions. 

D. Corrective exercises (7, 8) — designed to counteract any assymmetrical 
tendencies of previous exercises and prepare for the pupils return to their 
other woffx* 

Free exercises are practiced in grades I to IV inclusive. 
Wands are used in grade VII and Dumbbells in grade VIII. 
Instructions require that these exercises shall not be 
practiced in the school room except when there is no other 
available place. In fine weather every opportunity is to be 
seized to practice out of doors. Whenever large hallways 
or assembly rooms are available, a schedule is arranged for 
the regular use of these by every class. There is no gym- 
nasium at the present time in any elementary school. The 
new annex to Tod school, the first building planned since 
the organization of this department, will contain a com- 
modious gymnasium and it is expected that each new build- 
ing will have either a gymnasium or an assembly room 
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designed to be available for the same use. This expectation 
has been realized in all the buildings thus far planned — 
Barkwill, Detroit, Rosedale and Marion. 

As noted before, the chief aims of school gymnastics 
are organic vigor and good posture. These, however, do not 
fulfil all the requirements for the physical development of 
the child that the school should supply. Nor, moreover, do 
they furnish that antidote to the deterioration of physical 
and mental tone to which the pupil is subject, that is found 
in the practice of games and sports. The psychological 
factor is the important one in this distinction between gym- 
Tiastics and games, for the difference is primarily a difference 
in the state of mind. In the artificial conditions of gym- 
nastics, there is required a more or less intense voluntary 
concentration of the attention, while under the inner stim- 
ulus of intense interest in a popular game, attention is an 
involuntary matter and therefore highly favorable to 
recovery from the effects of mental fatigue. 

Then again, school games offer as does nothing else 
the means of training the sense perceptions and of developing 
the power of complex muscular co-ordinations. And lastly, 
the relation of these activities to the development of the 
child's social nature and to his training in the ftmdamentals 
of righteousness through the inculcation of the spirit of 
"fair play," the realization of the inestimable value of 
bravery and honor and the contemptibleness of cowardice 
and dishonesty, the practice of self sacrifice and co-operation 
and the purifying effects of pain and defeat, are conclusive 
evidence of their importance in securing the child's fullest 
development. 

Probably no other problem of this department offers 
greater difficulties to the accomplishment of results that 
may be accounted worth while. During recent years much 
activity has been displayed in the invention of games that 
will conform to the narrow limitation of school conditions, 
short time, small space, little noise, many players. Little 
success has attended such efforts. These inventions often 
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involve the requisite degree of physical activity for the 
development of organic vigor and thus fulfill the physiolo- 
gical requirements, but they usually lack the essence and 
spirit of "play." The popular plays of children are the 
folk plays of the nations, the products of centuries of 
growth, but their practice is well nigh impossible under the 
conditions offered by the school. 

During the past year special effort has been made to 
arouse the interest of the teachers in this subject and we 
have attempted to develop the use of the facilities available. 
Very definite and very satisfactory progress has been made. 
We shall doubtless witness much greater advance in suc- 
ceeding seasons. 

b HIGH SCHOOL 

The general principles governing the physical training 
of the High School pupils is not different from those 
previously discussed. The conditions, however, are much 
more favorable for a proper application of these principles 
and we have been able to take the fullest advantage of our 
opportunities. 

While physicial training has been practiced in the elemen- 
tary schools for some fifteen or more years, there had been 
little or nothing definite done in any of the high schools 
except in a limited manner at Central High School. How- 
ever, gymnasiums were finished and equipped at Lincoln, 
West and East High Schools during the school year of 
1903-04 and physical training begun under the direction of 
male physical directors at each school. During last fall 
the new gymnasiums at Central and South High Schools 
were completed and equipped and the equipment of the 
others brought to the same standard — a. standard not sur- 
passed in any other city. With the completion of these 
gymnasiums a new policy was adopted whereby the girls 
at each school are taught by normal trained and experienced 
women and the boys by men. So long as the practice of 
gymnastics alone is the purpose of the physical department 
of a high school, there is little to object to in having it all 
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conducted by a man, but with the intent to make physical 
training of value in character building as well, by taking 
advantage of the opportunities that the chair of physical 
training offers for personal influence and confidential rela- 
tions between teacher and pupils as does no other in the 
whole school system, it is necessary that the girls' director 
be a strong, well trained, warm hearted woman. The results 
of this policy have amply demonstrated its wisdom. 

As by this plan only half the time of two teachers was 
required at each school except Central, the remainder of 
the time was devoted to the elementary schools, the women 
supervising grades I to VI and the men grades VII and 
VIII, thus enabling us to bring the influence of strong 
masculine personalities to bear upon the boys of these grades, 
who are then at the age when such influence means so 
much. 

In the life of the boy one of the remarkable character- 
istics of the adolescent period is the development of tlie 
tendency to form gangs and cliques. This manifests itself 
in all of his activities but particularly in his play, which now 
partakes of the nature of group games such as football, 
baseball and the like, as contrasted with the more individual- 
istic activities of the preceding period culminating on the 
average at about twelve years of age. There is seen here 
an acute manifestation of Giddings' "consciousness of kind," 
appearing in the individual at this stage to accomplisli for 
him what it did for the race at the corresponding racial 
period when men first learned to fight together and began 
the development of self sacrifice and co-operation, the 
genesis of the male type of altruism. Seen from this stand- 
point it appears that there is no experience at this period of 
more value to the boy than that he receives in the practice 
of activities of this nature. 

This interest does not have the same intensity in the 
life of the girls, and, under the circumstances of her develop- 
ment, it is not to be expected. Careful observations, however, 
seem to indicate the possibility of a very considerable 
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devdopment of this element by the practice of those activities 
that require its exercise in order to achieve success. 

With the purpose of securing this experience to the 
largest possible number of boys and girls, I have arranged 
for the organization of the voluntary use of the g3rmnasium 
in the afternoons according to a plan first introduced into the 
Young Men's Christian Association in 1899. This plan 
contemplates the organization of all the boys into any con- 
venient number of groups, preferably three or four. These 
groups are so selected as to divide each of the four school 
classes (Senior, Junior, Sophomore, Freshman) equally, as 
to number and ability, among the various groups. Each 
group effects a oMnplete club organization. A schedule of 
athletic competitions of all kinds is arranged between these 
groups, each group entering the same number of men or 
teams. The participation in each event is so adjusted that 
the poorest performer has the same opportunities as any one 
else and each has the same amount of time. It is intended 
that these groups shall be permanent, the Freshman each 
year being divided amongst them. 

The Physical Director of each school has direct charge 
of the entire scheme, but it is his business to so develop 
the leaders of each group that the largest possible responsi- 
bility shall devolve upon them in order that they may receive 
the fullest possible training in that direction. Through these 
leaders he seeks to inculcate the spirit of fair play and clean 
sport, to eliminate the selfishness of the would be "star," to 
draw out the backward and diffident solitary, to encourage 
and develop the self respect of the "dub," and he is able to 
arouse such a sentiment of square dealing that the moral 
tone of the whole school is raised and its influence is carried 
abroad wherever its teams visit and visiting teams playing on 
its grotmds return home happy whether victorious or de- 
feated. This plan was tried out last year at South High 
School and was a pronounced success. The principle will 
be employed this year in each of the other schools, each 
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physical director being left to work out his own plan. The 
same principle is being tried with the girls. 

In as much as the physical training of the high school 
pupils is directly in the charge of teachers specially trained 
for that purpose there is not the necessity for the prescrip- 
tion of such a course as is required in the Elementary 
Schools where the work is conducted by the grade teacher 
under special supervision. Each teacher is expected to work 
in harmony with the general principles adopted for the 
guidance of the department, making such adaptations as 
the conditions of the school necessitate. 

Uniformity is required in the use of the gymnastic 
nomenclature and the giving of commands, in order that 
pupils drilled in the elementary schools may not have to 
waste time or energy in unlearning what has become familiar 
to them through several years of practice. 

The attendance both at the periods for formal gymnas^ 
tic work provided during the hours of the regular school 
session and at the game periods in the aftemocms has been 
entirely voluntary during the past year but beginning with 
this school year by resolution of the Board of Education, 
the formal g3rmnastic work will be required for two periods 
each week beginning with the entering class and continuing 
throughout their course, so that in three years it will be an 
optional for post graduates only. 

Hyglsne and SonltatkMi 

The subject of School Hygiene and Sanitation is one 
whose scope is but faintly realized except by those who give 
it special attention. It comprehends in its entirety all mat- 
ters that relate to the health of the child — on the one hand 
the school grounds, the building and its equipment, on the 
other hand the activities, physical and mental, of the child 
under the influence of the school environment. It was the 
intention of the Board of Education as noted at the begin- 
ning of this report that the supervision of this department 
should extend to all such matters. This involves a multi- 
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plicity of duties and comprehends the supervision of a most 
extensive range of activities and conditions. I will make 
no attempt to discuss this subject as it deserves, as adequate 
justice could not be rendered it in this report. Suffice it to 
say that we appreciate the responsibility laid upon us and 
arc striving with the force which we have to realize some 
of the purposes of the Board in this connection. 

During this year the definite aims of the department in 
regard to these matters have been as follows : 

(1) To aecnre complete and accurate knowledge of the material con- 
ditioiis that obtain in the Tarions buildingB. 

<t) To diacorer aa nearly aa possible every violation of the laws of 
school hygiene on Uie part of principals, teachers and custodians and to aedc 
their correction. 

(5) To bring to tiie attention of the executive department every un- 
sanitary condition lound. 

(4) To aeeore the adoption of the highest possible standards in con- 
struc ti on of new buildings. 

(6) To srouse a sentiment favorable to the adoption of every measure 
and the ettabliahment of every practice that will conserve the healtii of 
pupils and teachera. 

To this end we have obtained during the year full and 
definite reports upon every building as to 

a. The heating and ventilating plant — ^its kind, condition and efHciency. 

b. The aeats and dedcs — kind, size, suitability for the children occupy- 
ing tfwm. 

c. The lighting — number, size, construction and location of windows, 
•bstmctions outside and inside, kind and condition of shades. 

d. School jrarda — so9, condition of surface, usability after rain. 

e. Play space — assembly rooms, halls, playrooms, yards, size, suitability, 
extent used for play and gymnastics. 

On every visit of the special teachers a thorough in- 
spection of the building is made and a report is filed at the 
end of the week with the Supervisor concerning the condi- 
tions of the air — as to its "life," odor and temperature, the 
cleanliness of floors and furniture, and any special com- 
plaint of principals or teachers is noted. The Director of 
Schools is furnished with an abstract of such matters in 
these reports as should be brought to his attention. 

During the year the Supervisor has sustained an ad- 
visory relation to the Director and the Architect in re- 
gard to the hygienic and sanitary features of new and old 
buildings. 
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Sffiff ^ t lor DcfucUus CUMroo 

One of the most serious problems of our school sys- 
tem is that occasioned by the presence of a large propor- 
tion ( I to 2 per cent of the school peculation) of atypical 
pupils, whose deviation from the normal standard of devel- 
opment varies from those who are simply dull and back- 
ward to those whose grade of intelligence is such as to 
require custodial care. 

In January of this year the Board of Education estab- 
lished four schools for children of this class, which at your 
direction were placed under my supervision. I examined 
upwards of one hundred children of whom fifty-eight were 
transferred to the special classes. These were selected from 
those whose deficiencies were the most marked and in the 
main from those whose parents were pleased to have them 
so assigned. 

While the time was too short to accomplish much, yet 
the success was so pronounced that four additional classes 
have been authorized and the work has become a permanent 
part of our school system and I trust may be extended until 
all pupils requiring such care may be provided for. Six 
of the eight teachers for these classes were trained under 
Dr. Doren. 

compmiiw aibmucs 

Notable advances were made during the year in the 
effort to secure for every boy of proper age and development 
the advantages arising from participation in competitive 
games. The manifest improvement of the attitude and spirit 
of our boys in the matter of fair play and a ''square deal" 
have been little short of remarkable and. these games have 
been the direct influence in this change. 

In December, 1904, the High School Athletic League 
gave place to the Public Schools Athletic League, which, 
with the approval of the Board of Education, assumed 
jurisdiction over all public school competitive events. 



Pradfcal Hygiene 

BrowneU School Pupils "Washing up" before ihe Morning Scssi 
Tiiwcls ind >oap lupplird by ihf Itu^iil ul Ktlucaiioii 
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Under the auspices of the League were conducted the 
following series: 

Basketball won by Central H. S. Baseball won by 
Lincoln H. S. Track and Field Meet won by Central H. S. 

Elementary School Track and Field Meets: West 
District won by Landon, Lincoln District won by Tremont, 
South District won by Broadway, East District won by 
Doan, Central District won by Sterling. 

The Elementary City Championship was a tie between 
Doan and Sterling. 

Over one thousand pupils participated in these series 
and their local preliminaries. A popular feature was the 
appearance of several thousand seventh and eighth grade 
pupils in wand and dumbbell drills at the meets in the parks. 

In closing this report I wish to commend the faithful 
and earnest efforts of all the special teachers of my depart- 
ment, the exactions and burdens of whose duties are no 
whit less than that of any, and the hours of whose labor 
exceeds that of any other class of instructors in our system. 

Permit me also to express to yourself my appreciation 
of your never failing consideration and kindness and the 
constant support you have given to all our efforts to con- 
serve the health of the pupils. 

Very respectfully submitted, 

G W Ehler 

Supervisor of Physical Training, Hygiene and School 
Sanitation. 

December 15 1905 



Superintendent's General Statistics 

Included in the public school system of QeveUuid are 
the following schools : 

One normal school, including forty-three training and 
three observation schools; five high schools, with manual 
training department; seventy-five elementary schools; six 
manual training school centers for woodwork and cooking 
in elementary schools; thirty-three kindergartens; one 
school for the deaf; three evening high schools and thirty- 
eight evening elementary schools. 



Ntimber tc a chc r i employed 10 

ATerave number pupils registered ttt 

Number teachers employed 154 

Number teachers employed in Manual Training Ifl 

Average number pupils r e gis teted 4,491 

Average number pupils belonging 4,0tS 

Aversge number pupils in daily attendance tjStf 



f 



Number teachers employed 40t 

Average number pupils registered tl,01fl 

Average number pupils belonging IT^ttl 

Average number pupils in daily attendance 16,79T 



Number teachers employed 74f 

Average number pupils registered 41,0M 

Average number pupils belonging M,880 

Average number pupils in daily attendance g0,186 



Noraber teachers employed 6t 

Average number pupils registered S,409 

Aversge number pupils belonging I,t76 

^vcri^ number of pupils in daily attendance t 1,146 
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Scliool for tfie Deaf 

Ntimber teachers employed • 

Arerage number pupils registered 4t 

Arersfe number pupils belonging •• 

ATcrtge number pupils in daily attendance S9 

Boyt* School 

Number teacbera employed 4 

Average munber pupils registered 16S 

Arerage number pupila belonging 6S 

Average number pupils in daily attendance 66 

Evening High Schools 

Number teachera employed S6 

Average number pupils registered 539 

Average number pupils belonging 490 

Average number pupila in daily attendance 440 

KveiUog yiowigntiry Sdiocrit 

Number teachera employed 9t 

Average number pupila registered 9,089 

Average number pupila belonging 1,179 

Average number pupila in daily attendance 995 



Numbo" Superviaora employed 19 

Number Grammar and Primary School Principala employed 79 

Number Primary School Principala employed 9 

Number Grammar School Teachera employed 469 

Number Primary School Teachers employed 749 

Number Special German Teachera employed 86 

Number Normal School Teachera employed 10 

Number High School Teachera employed 164 

Number High School Teachera employed. Manual Training 19 

Number Teachera in School for Deaf 9 

Number Boya^ School Teachera employed 4 

Number Kindergartnera 89 

Number Manual Training and Cooldng School Teachers (Elementary 

Schools) » 

Number Evening High School Teachers employed 98 

Nomber Evening Elementary School Teachers employed 99 

Total » 1,704 

The enumeration of children of school age in 1905 gave 
57,297 boys and 57,096 girls, making a total school popula- 
tion of 114,393- 

During the last five years the school children enume- 
rated as of school age and those registered in the public 
schools were as follows: 



r • 
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Refistratioii. 


Per cent, of those 
enumeratea wlto 
were rcctsterefl> 


M,6S6 


64.6 


60.M0 


56.0 


6t,874 


55.7 


66.526 


56.0 


67,t6S 


56.7 



1601 100,047 

loot 110,017 

1003 1U,765 

1004 114,5St 

1005 114.606 

The pupfls registered in each of the eight years of the 
elementary course, and in each of the four years of the 
high school course, during the last two school years were 
as follows : 

1O03-1OO4 1004-1905 

Knmbcr of pafMU f cg igtef c4 first year 13,411 13,184 

Namber of pupils registered second year 0.437 0,665 

Number of pupils registered third jesr 0.85S 0,866 

Nanber of pupils registered fourth yesr 9»266 8,014 

Number of pupils registered fifth yesr 7,424 7,645 

Number of pupils registered sixth yesr 6,051 6,178 

Number of pupils r eg i st e red seventh yesr 4,312 4,568 

Number of pupils r eg is te r ed eighth yesr 8,820 8,268 

Number of pupils registered in High School, first yesr... 1,716 1,741 

Number of pupils regi st ered in High School, second yesr. 1,056 1,851 

Number of pupils r eg ist e r ed in High School, third yesr . . 727 851 

Number of pupils registered in High School, fourth yesr. 625 648 

Of the total number of pupils registered last year in 
the elementary grades, 32,127 were boys, and 30,584 were 
girls; in the high schools there were 2,125 ^X^ ^^^ 2»366 
girls. There were 265 pupils in the Normal Training 
School. This number in the Normal School includes both 
the class graduated in June and the opening class of last 
September. 

In the elementary schools 27,910, or 44,5 per cent of 
the whole number registered in the elementary schools, be- 
longed the entire year; in the high schools 2,853 or 63.5 
per cent of those registered in the high schools, belonged 
the entire year. 

In the elementary schools 5,365, or 8.5 per cent of those 
registered in the elementary schools, were present every day 
during the entire year; in the high schools 741 pupils, or 
16 per cent of those registered in the high schools, were 
present every day. 

The average number of pupils belonging in all the 
^tchools was 54,650, or 81.3 per cent of the enrollment. 
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The average daily attendance was 52,102, or 95.3 per 
cent of the number belonging. 

The average number of teachers employed in the Nor- 
mal, High, Manual Training and Elementary Schools dur- 
ing the ye^r was 1,545. The number of Kindergarten teach- 
ers employed was 63. 

The average number of pupils per teacher was 45. 
This is based on total registration. 

The following table of comparisons may be of interest : 

Per C«At. of EnroOment Mongliig the Entire Yeer 



1886 


20.0 

80.0 


1802 

1808 

1804 


33.7 

36.6 

87.6 


1800 


42.4 


1886 


1000 

1001 


40.6 


1887 


20.4 

28.0 


80.6 


1888 


1805 


86.8 


1008 

1008 


41.8 


1880 


84.7 

26.0 

86.6 


1806 

1807 

1808 


41.1 

48.8 

40.0 


41.6 


1800 

1801 


1004 

1006 


41.1 

46.7 



Cost of instmction 

The entirje cost of instruction — ^supervisors* and teach- 
ers' salaries — not including manual training or kindergar- 
tens, was $1,290,622.61. So that the cost per pupil based 
upon the 

1008-4 1004*6 

Census enumeration was flO.80 fll.28 

Enrollment 18.60 10.16 

Average daily belonging 22.08 88.61 

Average daily attendance 24.24 24.77 

Full statistical information is transmitted in the ac- 
companying tables. See tables following this report (Exhi- 
bit A). 



Type ased in all new buildings 



Electric Lighting Plant «t Harmon School 
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CLERK'S REPORT 

For the Fiscal Year Ending 

August 31, 1905 



September i 1905 

To the Honorable Board of EdueaHon 

Mrs. Hyre and Gentlemen: I present herewith a 
statement of the Receipts and Disbursements of the Board 
of Education for the fiscal year ending August 31 1905. 

Very truly yours 

Gbobgb E Mybbs Qerk 



George E Myers Qeric 

Harry P Cole Deputy 

Robert C Mitchell Dq>uty 
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The Funds 

TABLE NO. 1 

Tuition Fund — ^Itemized Analsrsis 

(For clutificd anftljnia sec Table No. t) 

Caah on hand Scptoaber 1, 1004 f 46ft. 

RECEIPTS. 

From itete funds I 107^14 tt 

From Western Reserrc funds 8,870 OS 

From local taxes l,Sl»,00t 09 

From foreign tuition S.S78 00 

From refund 620 00 

From contingent fund — transfer 87,878 60 

Total receipta $1,404,078 74 



Total to be accounted for * $1,080,011 8M 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

i-^or supcnrision — supervisors' salaries $ 60.004 01 

For instruction — ^teachers' salaries 1.814.000 00 

Total disbursements $1,806,086 67 

Cash on hand September 1. 1006 $ 664.080 SO 
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The Funds 

TABLE NO. t 

Tuition Fund — Oassified Analysis 

(For itemised analjsii tee Tabic No. 1) 

Cash on hand September 1, 1004 % iM,9M 09 

RECEIPTS. 

From taxes |l,41«,ftl« 91 

From Western Reaenre fund • (,87( (t 

From earnings 8,978 99 

Total ordinary receipts |1,420.77S ftS 

From refund | 6t8 66 

From contingent fund 87,878 56 

Total eictraordinary receipta . . . 87,900 88 

Total receipta 1,464,678 74 

Total to be accounted for. .... . $1,980,611 88 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For tuition $1,866,696 67 

Total operating expenaea $1,866,696 57 

Total disburacmenta $1,865,685 57 

Cash on hand September 1, 1906 $ 654,986 86 
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The Funds 

TABLE NO. 8 

Contingent Fund — Itemized Analysis 

(For clanified mnalytis ice Table No. 4) 



Caah on hand September 1, 1904 | S10,6S0 94 

RECEIPTS. 

From local taxes I 874»078 60 

From interest on deposits 16»401 48 

From teachers* examination fees 666 60 

From sale of text books 44.868 09 

From sale of scrsp iron, old furniture, etc 6,684 60 

From manual training fees 8,177 77 

From sale of bonds 801,868 00 

Total receipts f 647,107 78 

Total to be accounted for f 867,688 78 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For salaries of officers and employes | 48,814 66 

For salaries of custodians 186,880 88 

For fuel 68,048 07 

For light 6.806 68 

For power 8,688 00 

For repairs — used, $96,319.68; stock on hand. 

$8,088.07 100.867 76 

For stationery and supplies — ^used, $84,606.24; stock 

on hand, $1,710.44 86,826 68 

For rent of school rooms 1,666 60 

For rent of telephone 4,600 22 

For rent, miscellaneous 0,236 11 

For furniture and fixtures — school room 88,177 08 

For furniture and fixtures — ofiice 6,016 00 

For text books 44.008 77 

For insurance 1,201 08 

For miscellaneous 10,886 66 

For supplementary reading books 9,606 44 

For improvement of existing buildings 44,018 46 

For water . 666 60 

For tuition fund — transfer 87,878 66 

Total disbursements $ 600,144 76 

Cash on hand September 1, 1006 $ 867,648 07 
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The Funds 

TABLE NO. 4 

Contingent Fund — Classified Analysis 

(For itemised aoalyni see Table No. 8) 



Cash on hand September 1, 1904 | 910,580 04 

RECEIPTS, 

From taxes f 874,078 60 

From esrninga 10,884 80 



Total ordinary receipts f 804,208 10 

From nle of text books | 44,888 00 

From aale of acrap iron, old furn., etc. . 6,884 60 

From sale of bonds 201,868 00 



Total extraordinary receipts... | 868,800 60 



Total receipts I 047,107 78 



Total to be accounted for $ 857,088 78 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For maintenance | 404,668 40 

For fixed charges 16,402 01 



Total operating expenses. | 421,056 50 

For furniture and fixtures. 40,008 08 



Total ordinary disbursements. . $ 461 148 5S 

For supplementary reading books | 2,696 44 

For improvement of existing buildings. 44,918 45 

For text books 44,008 77 

For transfer to tuition fund 87,878 66 



Total extraordinary disb'rsem'ts | 198,006 28 



Total disbursements I 600,144 76 



Cash on hand September 1, 1006 | 267.548 07 
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The Funds 

TABLE NO. 6 

Building Fund — ^Itemized Analysis 

(For classified analysii tec Table No. «) 



Cash on hand September 1, 1004 f 198,(2a OS 

RECEIPTS. 

From local taxes | 270,077 80 

From miscellaneous 741 60 

From sale of bonds 100,000 00 

Total receipts | 876,818 80 

Total to be accounted for | 576.440 88 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For sites I 26,118 50 

For buildings 270,980 10 

For improvement of existing buildings 60,100 00 

Total disbursements | 352,266 74 

Cash on hand September 1, 1006 | 228,176 09 
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The Funds 

TABLE NO. e 

Building Fund— Classified Analysis 

(For itemized analysis see Table No. 5) 

Cash oa hand September 1, 1004 | 198.6SS OS 

RECEIPTS. 
From taxes I 170,077 80 

Total ordinary receipts I 270,077 SO 

From sale of bonds I 100.000 00 

From miscellaneous 741 50 

Total extraordinary receipts... | 100,741 50 

Total receipts $ 370,818 80 

Total to be accounted for I 575,440 88 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
For permanent improvements I 852,205 74 

Total disbursements I 352,265 74 



Cash on hand September 1, 1005 I 828,176 00 



< 
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The Funds 

TABLE NO. 7 

*Bonds, Interest and Sinking Fund — Itemized Analysis 

(For cUMified analysii see TaUe No. 8) 

Cash on hand September 1, 1904 | 41,t00 00 

RECEIPTS. 

From locsl taxes I 1M»S74 88 

From sinking fund commission 290,000 00 

Totel receipts I 4M»S74 88 

Totsl to be accounted for $ 498,874 88 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For bonds I 898.000 00 

For interest 86,890 78 

Total disbursements f 378,890 78 

Cash on hand September 1, 1906 | 118,188 81 

* For sinking fund transactions see Table No. 9. 



• 
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The Funds 

TABLE NO. 8 

^Bonds, Interest and Sinking Fund — Classified Analysis 

(For itemized analysis see Table No. 7) 

Caah on hand Septeoiber 1, 1004 | 41, 809 09 

RECEIPTS, 
taxes I 165,274 88 



Total ordinaiy receipts I 168,874 88 

From sinking fund commission $ 290,000 00 

Total extraordinary receipts... f 290,000 00 

Total receipts I 456,274 88 

Total to be acconnted for I 406,574 88 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
For ixed charges $ 86490 76 



Total ordinary expeosea % 86,890 T6 

Far bonda redeemed | 892,000 60 

Total extraordinary expenses.. I 298,000 06 

Total diaborsementa $ 878,890 T6 

oA band September 1, 1906 $ 118,188 6i 

* For sinking fund transactions see Table No. 10. 
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The Funds 

TABLE NO. 9 

The Sinking Fund — ^Itemized Analsrsis 

(For clMstfied analyift tee Table No. 10) 



Cash on hand September 1, 1904 | M4,440 84 

Bonds on hand September 1, 1004 188,000 00 

Total aawta on band September 1, 1004.... % 687,440 84 

RECEIPTS. 

From interest on inreatmenta $ 8,066 00 

From intereat on deposits 0,947 07 

Total receipta % 16.0«8 tT 

Total to be accoimted f or % 648,888 81 

DISBURSEMENTS. 



Payment of bonds (to Bd. of Ed.) % 

Premium on bonds 840 00 

Salary of clerk 800 00 

Purchase of bonds 8^887 00 

Interest on bonds • 14^9 M 

Total disbursements $ 888A9T 89 

Caah on hand September 1, 1006 $ 88,186 01 

Bonds 6n hand September 1, 1906 804,000 09 

Total assets on hand September 1, 1006.... | 848,186 01 
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The Funds 

TABLE NO. 10 

The Sinking Fund — Classified Analsrsis 

(For itemized analyna tee Table No. 9) 



Cuh oa hand Sei»tember 1, 1904 1 804,440 84 

Bonds on hand September 1, 1904 138,000 00 

Total aiaeta on hand September 1, 1904.... f 687,449 84 

RECEIPTS. 
From eamingB $ 16,901 97 

Total ordinary receipti | 16,908 97 

Total to be accounted for $ 648,868 81 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
For fixed charces I 1,680 SO 

Total ordinary disbursements.. | 1,680 SO 

For purchaae of bonds | 8,687 00 

For payment of bonds 890,000 00 

Total extraordinary disb'rsem'ts I S98.687 00 

Total dlsbunementa I 800,107 80 

Cash OB hand September 1, 1906 I 89,186 01 

Bonda on hand September 1, 1906 804,000 00 

Total assets on hand September 1, 1906.... $ 848,186 01 
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General Analysis 

TABLE NO. 16 

Classified Analysis of Receipts and Disbursements 



Cash on hand Septcmher 1, 1904 — in treasury I 906,442 00 

Cash on hand September 1, 1904— in sinking fund. . . 527.449 84 

Total cash |1.4SS,891 90 

RECEIPTS. 

From local tax levy |2,0S6,SS7 87 

From state tax levy (Table 

No. 17) 197.614 22 

Total taxes |2,282,84> 09 

From "Western Reserve" 
Fund (Table No. 18)... | 0.870 09 

Total "Western Reserve" ^| 0.870 02 

From fees (Table No. 19). | 7.212 20 
From interest 81.894 89 

Total earnings I 88.000 OS 

Total ordinary receipts 12.278,825 80 

From sale of bonds (Table No. 21) | 801.808 00 

From text books (Table No. 22) 44.302 09 

From sales of scrap, etc. (Table No. 20) 0.584 50 

From miscellaiwous 741 50 

From refund 580 00 



Total extraordinary receipts I 854.077 75 

Total receipts 12,032.403 11 

Total to be accounted for $4,000,295 01 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For tuition (Table No. 24).|1,805.025 57 
For maintenance (Table 

No. 25) 404,508 49 

For fixed charges (Table 

No. 80) 104.402 97 

Total operating expenses |1,874,052 08 

For furmture and fixtures 
(Table No. 27) 40.098 08 

Total ordinary disbursement 11.914,745 00 

For sites (Table No. 28) | 25.118 69 

For buildings (Table No. 29) 870.980 19 

For miprovement of existing buildings 

Table No. 80) 96.085 41 

Total permanent improvements.... f 897.184 19 
For tnpplementary reading books (Table 

No. 88) I 2.096 44 

For text books (Table No. 82) 44.008 77 

For redemption of bonds (Table No. 81) 292.000 00 

For purchase of bonds (Table No. 9) . . . 8.687 00 

Total extraordinary disbursements.. I 847.291 81 

Total disbursements 12.059,221 00 

Cash on hand September 1. 1905: 

Total 11.407,078 96 

In treasury 11.108.888 94 

In sinking fund 248.185 01 
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Receipts in Detail 

TABLE NO. 1» 

Fees 



Under authority of Sec 4018, R. S., m amended April U, IMi, a ''toitioB 
fee" 18 charged impila attending P|iblie Schoola who lire outaide of the aelraol 
diatrict 

Under authority of Sec. 4081, R. S., applicants for positions aa teachers in 
the public schoola are charged a fee for examination for qualification aa such. 

Pupils at the Manual Training Schools are charged a fee of |8.60 per 
annum to pay for apparatus, materials, etc, furnished them. 



Tuition fees collected from pupils living outside the school district. . . .f8»873 98 

Material fees collected from pupils of Manual Training Schoola 8,177 7T 

Examination feca collected from applicanta for appointment aa teachers 686 88 



Total fees |7»8lt 
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Receipts in Detail 

TABLE Na M 

Sales 



Received from Mlet of acrap iron, old furmture, etc |6,684 60 



Total lalea |6,684 80 
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Receipts in Detail 

TABLE MO. n 

Sale of Bonds 



Bonds told ftOO,MO 

Premium mid interest 1,1 



Total ISO ItitS 
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Receipts and Disbursements in Detail 

TABLE NO. tS 

Text Books 



Amomits paid various imblishen for text books 

which wcfc tnnwa over to iV • IL Austiti tor 

the Board of Education ,to be told at coat (plus 

• per cent). 

To publiahera I 44,008 77 

For freight and cartage 704 97 

For insurance 150 00 

For salaries— W. R. Austin and assistanu 8,774 16 

For stationery and supplies Ill 81 

For telephone 06 10 

Total expense « | 47,815 81 

Amount received from W. R. Austin for Board 
of Education, being grosB amount received for 
text books sold f 44461 0» 

Total receipts | 44,868 09 

DifFerencc | 8.468 78 

STATEMENT OF TEXT BOOK BUSINESS. 

Value of text books on hand Sept. 1, 

1004 1 11,614 88 

Amount paid for text books SepL 1, 

1904 to SepL 1, 1906 44.008 77 

Amount paid for frei^t, cartage, etc, 

on same 704 97 

Amount salaries 8,774 16 

Amount other expenses 397 91 

Total ^1 89,480 <S8 

AflMnmt r ece i ved from sales of text 

books. Sept 1, 1904, to Sept 1, 1906.| 44.868 09 
Vslue books on hsnd Sept 1, 1006 (Tsble 

86) 16,167 69 

Total 8 69,589 08 

Difference I 99 08 

Loss on text books Sept 1, 189at to Sept 1, 1908 

Burrows Bros., sgents I 4,67118 

Loss on text books Sept 1, 1902, to Sept 1, 1908 1,686 68 

Loss on text books Sept 1, 1908. to Sept 1, 1004. . 1.850 98 

Total loss on text books I 7,567 00 

Gain on text books Sept 1, 1904 to Sept 1, 1905.. 99 06 

Net kMS on text books 7,408 04 

*Note. — ^Loss on text books covers cost of freight, insursnce, cartage and 
^i**{«w ^ and iilarics pakl in th at department 
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Receipts in Detail 

TA3U NO. 98 

Transfers 



Transfer from Contingent to Tuition Pund fSljnZ 66 

ToUU |87;mG6 
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Disbursements 



Disbursements in Detail 

TABI,BM0.24 

Tuition 



SMp c iv iiori* salaries « 
Tochers* salaries. , 

Total tnitkm. 



I 60064ei 
1,814,660 96 

ll36MK67 
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Disbursements in Detail 

TABU NO. 95 

Maintenance 



Officers* and employct' aalaricc 

Custodian'! salaries 

Fuel 

Ught. 

Power 

ReiMirs 

Stationery and supplies 

Water supply 

leous 

Total maintenance........... 



|48;a4 55 

1853»88 

68.018 97 

6^fiS 

8^99 

100^76 

86;S25 68 

666 60 

10;i86 66 
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Disbursements in Detail 

TABU NO. 26 

Charges 



Interest on debt 

Rent— ediool tooma ~ , 

Rent— Telephone , 

Rent—MiMellaneoufl. 

Bce ^ 

Total fixed charges. 



187,970 90 
lj6iS6flO 
4.fi00 22 
9^U 
1;M)106 

1104,482 07 
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Disbursements in Detail 

TABI.B NO. 87 

Furniture and Fixtures 



School room furniture 
Office furniture 

Total 



188.177 QB 
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Disbursements in Detail 

TABLE NO. S8 

Land 



Cancelling Mortgage: 

W. C. Fisher $ tl 

Comminiona and options: 

Greenlnnd ft Lang 979 00 

Land: 

Elizabeth Blakemore, Edward Blakcmore, Emily Hammond 

Lizzie Gale 9,000 00 

Ann Barbara Cofall 1,700 00 

Anton and Terezte Janouaek 8,100 00 

Florence A. and Wm. Roberts 5,S0O 00 

Theresa and Gustave Schilke S,000 00 

Bessie R. Smith 1,740 00 

Katcrina and John Veber 8,100 00 

Recording Deeds: 

W. C Fisher «g 

Snnrey: 

Jay F. Brown 10 00 

Elmer B. Wight 10 00 

ea: 

County Treasurer 78 80 

Total ...$86,118 60 
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Disbursements in Detail 

TABLE NO. n 

Buildings 



Nonnal Training t IS W 

Central High A1.M7 14 

East Hiirii IjiSi 7t 

Lincoln High tJM 94 

South Hi^ t7.061 OS 

WestHigii 6,9S8 84 

Alabama U 00 

BarkwiU 19,041 M 

Boyt 14 to 

Brandon S,001 01 

Broadway S 40 

Caae-Woodland 41,4S6 OS 

Centrml 4,SS8 60 

Detroit 6,067 OS 

Dike 146 00 

Doan ISS 00 

East Madiaon S 40 

Fairmonnt 10 80 

Fruitland 1S6 00 

Ciddinga 18 OS 

Gordon 110 10 

HaUe 18,081 67 

Harmon 66 40 

Harvard 865 60 

Hicka 88,917 09 

Hough 71 60 

Lanoon 8 00 

Marion 18 00 

Mayflower 1 85 

MUes Sll 85 

Mill 8,948 08 

Mound 1,498 10 

Oakland 9,561 87 

Orchard 45 40 

Parkwood 9 60 

Preacott 114 06 

guincy 17,766 07 

ice 15,681 OS 

Rockwell 11 10 

Sackett 66 00 

Sibley 80 00 

So. CaMt 1 80 

Stanard 18 

St. Clair 80 

Sterling IS 14 

Tod 8S.S88 84 

Wade Park 1 66 

Walton 85 

Warren 48 10 

Waverlv 164 76 

Wniard 4 88 

Willaon 801 65 

Woodland 8 00 

Wooldridge 8^85 84 

Storeroom 78 00 

Workshop 1.097 70 

Portable BuUdings 6,775 95 

New Storeroom 1,194 04 

Lincoln Hii^ Manual Training 665 10 

South High Manual Training 184 78 

West Hi^ Manual Training 408 70 

Charter Oak Manual Training 8 80 

Tottd |876,960 10 
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Disbursements in Detail 

TABIDS NO. 80 

Improvement of Existing Buildings 



Contitigent fund (from buii<ls) 
Buildiflg (from bonds) 

ToUl 



$44^18 45 
60,166 96 

|86/)66 41 
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Disbursements in Detail 

TABUS NO. 81 

Bonds 



B«tidt paid (ftm«iuit from Sinking Fund) 
Bond* pftid. 

Total bonds paid 



|MO,D0O 00 
2,000 00 

12B2J00O 00 
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Disbursements in Detail 

TABUn VtO 83 

Books 



Text books through W. R. Austin^, 
Sapplcmentary mding books. 

Totol. 



$47,816 81 
2,686 44 

150^1125 
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Disbursements in Detail 

TABU NO. 88 



St. I«oiut Bzposition 
""'.: ToUl 



187106 
187106 
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Disbursements in Detail 

TABI«E NO. 84 

Transfers 



Transferred from Contingent to Tuition Fund 
ToUl 



i.Tr,S78 66 
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Assets in Detail 



Assets in^ Detail 

TABLE NO. St. 

Cash in Depositories 



Cash balance in Depoaitory No. 1, The Fint National Bank, aa per 

report September 1, 1906 9 t90,BSS 40 

Cash balance in Depository No. S, The Dime Savings and Banking 

Company, aa per report September 1, 1006 260,064 S6 

Cash balance in Depoaitory No. 8, The Citizens Saving and Truat 

Company, as per report September 1, 1905 100,000 84 

Caah balance in Depository No. 4, The Union National Bank, aa 

per report September 1, 1006 860,074 48 

Cash balance in Depository No. 6, The Garfield Savinga Bank 

Company, as per report September 1, 1006 86,168 18 

Cash balance in Depository No. 6, The Lakewood Savings ft Bank- 

ing Company, as per report September 1, 1005 77,878 08 

Cash balance in Depository No. 7, The American Savings ft Bank- 
ing Company, as per report September 1, 1006 84,780 71 

Totol $1,808,817 88 

Deduct total of checks issued by Treasurer, but not presented at 

banks for payment 47,800 88 

11,160,827 06 
Amount received Auguat 81, 1006, not reported by Depository 

No. 2 aa deposited, until September 1, 1006 8,661 80 

Net cash in Treasury $1,168,888 04 
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Assets in Detail 

TABIfE NO. M 

Sinking Fund 



RECEIPTS 



Aafuit IB, IMf. 



Cash on hand August 16, 1004 |lM,185.ei 

Aug. 80, 1904, Annual ap p ropriation by 

Board of Education | 40,000.00 

Aug. SO, 1904— From taxes 184,881.11 

Sept. 1, 1904— Payment of 6 Pidcawsy 

Co. bonds 6,000.00 

March 1, 1005— Payment 6 Pickaway Co. 

bonds 6,000.00 

Ifay 1, 1006 — Payment 8 Qeveland Bd. 

of Education bonds 80,000.00 

June 8, 1905 — Payment 80 Jefferson Co. 

bonds (11,000 each) 80,000.00 

Total 1894,888.11 

Interest on Investments 5,955.00 

Interest on Deposito 18,980.09 

Total earnings 18,886.09 

Totsl receipts 818,767.80 

Total to be accounted for.. 1668,968.81 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

August 80, 1904— Interest on B. of Ed. bonds | 88,600.00 

Not. 89, 1904— Payment of Cleve. B. of Ed. bonds... 190,000.00 

Nov. 89, 1904 — ^Premium on Surety bonds 240.00 

May 81, 1906 — Payment of Cleve. B. of Ed. bonds.. 100,000.00 

July 1, 1905— Salary of Clerk 200.00 

July 1, 1906— Purchase of 81 South Brooklyn bonds. .. 22,077.80 

July 8, 1905— Purchase of 48 Glenville bonds 50,409.60 

July 8, 1905 — ^Purchase of 10 Geneva bonds 10,941.00 

July 6, 1905— Purchase of 18 Elyria bonds 18,147.20 

July 5, 1905— Purchsse of 26 Cleve. Heights bonds... 86,876.00 

July 10, 1906 — Purchase of 25 Oeve. Heights bonds... 26,687.50 
July 10, 1905— Accrued interest on several parcels of 

bonds purchased July 1st to July 10th 1,140.80 

Totsl disbursements 689,767.80 

Cssh on hand August 15, 1904 89,186.01 

Total accounted for 1508,968.81 
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Assets in Detail 

TABUB NO. 87 

Text Books 

Inventory of School Books in the hands of W. R. Austin, 
agent for the Board of Education, September i, 1905. 

lAventCNry of Normal Training and Hl^ Scteol Booln 

Angvit 31, 1905 



No. 



41 
16 
57 
97 
16 
81 

110 
86 
86 
88 
78 

197 
68 
86 
22 
42 
72 

210 

248 
19 
74 
12 

110 
24 
66 

112 
67 
6 
6 
15 
68 
10 
28 
80 
36 
78 

217 

4 

32 

412 
5 
GO 
57 
56 
73 
58 
48 
68 
7 

124 

151 

8 

80 

77 

115 
80 

L»74 

127 



Names op Books 



Aboni*t Mechanical Drawing 

Arrowtmith't First I^atin. 

Adams' Coramercial Geography 

Avery's School Phyrics^ 

Allen & Greenougn's I«atin Grammar 

Allen & GrcenouKh's New Caesar 

Allen & Greenotigh's New uioero 

Adams' Bnropean History 

Brandt's German Rtader- 

Bailey's Blementary Botany 

BoUford's Ancient History 

Bullock's Intro, to Bconomics 

Comstock's Virgil 

Collar & Curtiss* Shorter Byeaenbach 

Collar's Byesenbach German Lessons 

Channing's Students' V. S. History 

Corson s Aims of Literary Study 

Davis' Physical Geography 

Davenport's Intro, to Zoology 

Daniel's New Latin Composition 

D'Ooge's Cicera 

Davidson's History of Bducation 

hulton & Trueblood's Practical Blemenlsof Composition 

Fraxer & Scjuair's French Grammar 

Piske's Civil Government 

Fiske's U. S. History 

Galup's Classic Myths 

Goodwin's Greek Grammar 

Greenough & Kittridge's Virgil Aeneid 

Goodwin & White's Xenophon's Anabaaia. 

Hereford's Student's ProebeL. 

Halleck's Hifrtory of Bnglish Literature. 

Harper & Miller's Virgil Aeneid. 

Harper & Tolman's Caesar 

Harper & Wallace's Xenophon's Anabasia 

Lvon's Com. Law 

Herrick & Damon's Comp. and Rhetoric 

Joynes-Meisner's German Grammar. 

Keller's Bilder Aus der Deutschen Lit 

Keeler & Davis' English Composition 

Keep'd Iliad 

Kelsey's Caesar 

Kclflcy's Cicero 

Monteom<-ry's Leading Facts of English History 

Newell's Experimental Chemistry 

Smiley & Storke's Beginners Latin Book 

Sully's Hand Book of Psychology 

Sully's Outlines of Psychology 

Seymour's Iliad, 1-6 with Vocab 

Sadler's Bookkeeping Rook 

Sadler's Commercial Arithmetic 

Tompkin's Philosophy of Teaching 

Tompkin's School Management 

Tuell & Fowler's First Book in Latin 

The Laurel Song Book 

Walker s Physiology and Hygiene 

Wcntworth's New S$chool Algebra 

Wcnlwonh'9 Plane and Solid Geometry 



Price 



Amount 



K>36 


$ 10 66 


94 


15 04 


97 


56 28 


94 


91 18 


90 


14 40 


94 


29 14 


106 


116 80 


105 


89 25 


94 


33 84 


82 


27 06 


1 12 


87 86 


96 


189 12 


106 


66 15 


75 


27 00 


90 


19 80 


106 


44 10 


66 


40 32 


94 


197 40 


82 


199 96 


75 


14 25 


90 


66 00 


76 


900 


97 


106 70 


84 


20 16 


75 


49 50 


76 


84 00 


1 12 


75 04 


1 12 


560 


1 20 


720 


1 12 


16 80 


50 


84 00 


91 


940 


94 


26 82 


90 


27 00 


1 12 


40 32 


77 


60 08 


75 


102 75 


tM 


336 


56 


17 02 


00 


247 20 


1 20 


600 


94 


47 00 


94 


68 58 


84 


47 34 


82 


56 86 


75 


39 75 


1 40 


67 20 


I 75 


HO 25 


1 20 


840 


71 


88 (M 


60 


tiooo 


56 


1 68 


56 


16 80 


75 


57 75 


75 


86 25 


90 


72 00 


84 


230 16 


94 


119 38 
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TABLB NO. 87-~Contiiiiied 



No. 



85 

40 
78 
17 
84 
6 
8 
15 
<S 



Nambs op Books 



wrentworth's New Plane Trig, and Tablet 

White's Beginner's Greek 

Wendell's English Composition 

Woodruff's Greek Prose 

Bierworth s Beginning German 

nay's Complete ShorUiand Manual 

Freixes* Virgil Aeneid. 1-6 with Vocab 

Bradner-Mathew's American Literature.... 
Twiss* Laboratory B«ercises in Physics..... 

ToUl 



Price 


10 67 


1 12 


100 


56 


60 


76 


96 


75 


60 





Amount 

W46 

44 80 

78 00 

0G8 

90 40 

460 

784 

1135 

87 80 

18360 86 



hkvcntory of Primary and GranuiMr SdboeH Books 



No. 



786 
878 



406 
402 

668 



102 
218 
168 
160 



667 

681 

98 

875 

562 

66 

65 

165 

78 

60 

44 



5 

881 

8068 

4740 
805 
68 
U2 
Ul 
186 
122 

m 

177 
514 
786 
153 



527 
478 
190 
5684 
522 



791 
806 

742 



Nambs of Books 



9 



Appleton's First Seadera 

Appleton's Second Readers. 

Appleton's Third Readers 

Appleton's Pourth Introdnctory Readers 

Appleton's Pourth Readera 

Appleton's Fifth Readera 

Dubb's MenUl Arithmetic 

Bclectic Germsn Primera. 

Rclectic German First Readers 

Kdectic German Second Readers 

Bclectic German Third Readers 

Eclectic German Pourth Readers 

Bclectic German Fifth Readers 

Messervey's Books, Text 

Messervey's Books, Blanka , 

Montgomery's American History 

Natural Blementary Geography 

Natural Advanced Geography 

Dozen Prang's Drawing No. 8 

H Dosen Prang's Drawing No. 4 

% Dosen Prang's Drawing No. 6 

H Doien Prang's Drawing No. 6 

7-12 Dozen Prang's Drawing No. 7 

yi Dozen Prang's Drawing No. 8 , 

Quincy's Word Lists , 

Southworthft Goddard's Grammar , 

Stepping Stones No. 1 

Stepping Stones No. 2 

Stepping Stones No. 8 

7-12Doien Vertical Copy Books No. 1 

a Dozen Vertical Copy Books No. 2. 

H Dofen Vertical Copy Books No & 

7-12 Dozen Vertical Copy Books No. 4 

7-12 Dozen Vertical Copy Books No. 5.. 

7-12 Dosen Vertical Copy Books No. 6.. 

H Dozen Vertical Copy Books No. 7 

V Dozen Vertical Copy Books No. S. 

White's First Book in Arithmetic 

White's Complete Arithmetic 

Whiting's Public School Music Course No. 2. 

Whiting's Public School Music Course No. 8. 

Whiting's Public School Music Course No. 4 

Whiting's Public School Music Course No. 6 

Whiting's Public School Music Course No. 0. 

Modem Music Primen 

5-12 Dozen Manuscript Series of Vocal Music No. 
% Dozen Practical Writing Books No. 1 

Dozen Practical Writing Books No. 2. 

Dozen Practical Writing Books No. 3. 

Dozen Practical Writing Books No. 4 

Dozen Practical Writing Books No. 5 

H Dozen Practical Writing Books No. 6 

Webster's Handy Diction^tries 



Price 



28 



26 
15 
19 
26 
82 
45 
54 
17 
15 
75 
45 
94 



Total. 



82 
82 
80 
80 
180 
16 
45 
28 
80 
88 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
23 
49 
19 
19 
10 
19 
40 
19 
84 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
11 



Amount 



108 04 

86 04 
144 71 
246 90 
154 28 
278 86 
171 06 

58 95 
19 88 
56 68 
58 76 
72 00 
122 04 
118 89 
94 65 

78 50 
168 75 
518 88 

87 12 
86 24 

218 68 
181 70 
100 05 

79 60 
154 56 

225 

76 18 

917 40 

1804 62 

171 12 

35 56 

68 00 

62 40 

76 48 

68 64 

67 85 

99 26 

118 22 

860 64 

29 07 

120 84 

100 18 

89 87 

79 60 

1061 46 

488 88 

400 28 

872 75 

856 25 

868 97 

388 90 

285 60 
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Liabilities in Detail 

TABX^ NO. 40 

Bills and Contracts Outstanding 



sept. 1. 1906 

Taken from Director of Spools* Reports Mibmitted to the 
Board on September 18, 1906. 



$906,707 88 
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Annual Address of the President of the 

Board of Education. 

December 31st, 1906. 

To the Members of the Board of Education 

The meeting of today closes the second year of admin- 
istration of our schools under the provision of the new code. 

The policy of the board instituted during the year 1905 
in the matter of improvement of old buildings found the 
plant materially bettered at the beginning of this year. A 
watchful, careful supervision of the condition of the old 
buildings and grounds by the old building committee has 
been continued during the year 1906 and betterments have 
been instituted to the full extent of the financial ability of 
the board. The result is shown in increased playgrounds, 
renewed buildings and healthy prosperous environments for 
the pupils and teachers cared for with wholesome thrift and 
attention. 

The new building committee has rendered signal ser- 
vice. Under the guidance of this committee not only have 
normal increased requirements been properly and judiciously 
cared for, but the plans for the new Manual Training High 
School have been brought to a practical completion. 

Under the direction of the committee on salaries a 
complete revision of the teachers salary schedule was form- 
ulated and adopted eliminating grade distinctions and es- 
tablishing a merit basis of promotion. The maximum of 
the salary of the grade teachers was increased from $700.00 
to $900.00. 

On the approval of the educational committee a revis- 
ion of the course of study in hi eh schools has been effected. 
Uniform texts for all of the high schools were selected for 
the course of reading in English Classics. 

The course of study in the elementary grades was sim- 
plified. 

In pursuance of this it seemed best to omit German 
from the four lower grades. In the four upper grades the 
status of this study has been elevated to a position of im- 
portance. Satisfactory results and increased efficiency in 
it are hoped for. 

The committee on hygiene has exercised great care in 
this important phase of school life and has contributed time 
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and well matured effort to the end that sanitary conditions 
shall be perfect as possible. Ideal conditions especially of 
light have not always been possible but marked progress 
has been scored. 

Upon recommendation of the committee on boundaries 
an important precedent has been established in the matter 
of admission and the release of territory for school purposes. 

During the year the report of the educational commis- 
sion was received. This report was of great value and 
commanded widespread attention. 

Changes, even of recognized merit, are not always easy 
of speedy introduction; but practically all of the recom- 
mendations are now in force. 

A pension fund for teachers has been established and 
should prove of importance to the schools as well as to the 
teachers. It offers liberal advantages to our teachers who 
wish to resign after thirty years service and provides sub- 
stantial recognition for those who are removed after twenty 
years service. 

This should insure a vigorous and efficient corps at all 
times. 

The selection and award of text books for the next five 
years was consummated most advantageously for the pa- 
trons of the school. 

In this connection it seems proper that your attention 
should be directed to the condition existing in the matter 
of distribution of free books. It would appear from records 
available that out of the total distribution this year of books 
costing $85,008.11, $23,008.11 were supplied free to children 
whose parents were unable to purchase supplies. 

I cannot believe that in our prosperous city such a large 
proportion, to wit: ttj per cent of the total properly repre- 
sents the requirements for indigent pupils. 

To the credit of our community it may be said that 
expenditures for the schools have never been given grudg- 
ing^ly by the taxpayers. This is fairly evidenced by the fact 
that during the current year the large sum (three and one- 
half million dollars), has been devoted willingly to school 
purposes and has been disbursed under the direct charge of 
the board. 

It is, however, the self evident duty of the board to 
see to it that expenditures are made with the most rigid 
economy and with justice to all taxpayers alike. 

To this end I recommend that this matter be referred 
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to a committee for the purpose of analyzing the situation 
with a view of determining whether free text book distribu- 
tion is not a source of abuse by a considerable part of the 
patrons of the schools. 

During the year the Library board resigned. All of 
the members of the retiring board were re-elected on the 
new board. 

The feeling of cordiality and spirit of mutual helpful- 
niess existing between the Library Board and the Board of 
Education is a source of congratulation and will make for 
increased efficiency on the part of the both. 

The library administration has been harmonious and 
progressive. A system of branch and school libraries has 
been established. This has materially aided in the develop- 
ment of educational life in many centers and has served as 
a valuable adjunct to work carried on in the schools. Owing 
to their efforts Cleveland now enjoys a unique position 
among the cities of her class. 

It is a matter of regret that the same report cannot be 
made of the board of examiners. The members of this 
board were originally elected by our predecessors. The 
term of the original appointment of one member has not 
expired. The other two are serving by reason of their re- 
election by our board. 

The members of the board of examiners come in con- 
tact with our teachers at the very beginning of the teacher's 
career. It is especially to be desired that the affairs of this 
board should be conducted with conservatism and dignity 
and free from bickering. 

Recent developments have indicated a discord and lack 
of confidence among its members in one another which can- 
not result in credit either to the board of examiners or to 
our board. It is to be hoped that the differences of the 
members may be speedily and properly adjusted or that the 
members will resign. 

The execution of the plans has naturally fallen upon 
the executives, the superintendent and the director. Indeed 
in many cases the recommendations upon which the action 
of the board has been based originated with one of them. 
These officials deserve our commendation for their untiring 
vigilance and application. 

No public officer exercises a more potent influence upon 
our civil life than the Superintendent of Schools. Perhaps 
the most important duty which we were called upon during 
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the year to perform was the filling of this office. 

I feel this problem was solved most happily. 

In the solution of this problem two features became 
obvious : 

First — The necessity of a compensation commensurate 
with the great responsibility. 

Second — The necessity of a tenure of office which 
would assure a capable superintendent sufficient time in 
which to mature and carry to a conclusion, safe and sound 
policies. 

The superintendent should be placed in a position of 
reasonable independence in his tenure of office, and in a 
system so large as ours, I believe that one who has shown 
superior qualifications should be given as long a term as is 
permitted by law, to wit : five years. 

I therefore recommend that the term of our superin- 
tendent be revised and extended for five years from January 
1st, 1907. 

The administration of the office of superintendent calls 
for the exercise of tactful firmness and matured knowledge, 
sound judgment and keen insight. It requires a thorough 
course of preparation with constant renewal and a close and 
unremitting application, precluding consideration of matters 
other than those necessary to his professional life and the 
proper discharge of his responsibilities. 

To lead the educational activities of our large city 
properly is not the work of a novice. The salary should be 
fixed accordingly. 

I commend to your consideration the matter of making 
the salary of the superintendent $6,000 per year instead of 
$S,ooo. 

In conclusion I desire to express to the members of the 
board my appreciation of the uniform courtesy extended to 
me in the administration of the office of president. 

While the important questions have been approached 
from different points of view and the integrity of individual 
judgments has been maintained a spirit of helpful co-opera- 
tion has prevailed which has made my services to the board 
a source of pleasure and gratification. 

I feel safe in saying that this spirit of "upbuilding" 
has proven an inspiration to all connected with school affairs. 
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I bespeak for my successor in office the same full 
measure of confidence. 

Yours truly 

F H Haserot 

' Presideiit of the Board of Education. 
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Annual Message of the Director of Schools 

December 31, 1906. 

To the Honorable Board of Education 

Custom, if not law, provides that the Director of 
Schools shall report annually to the Board of Education 
upon the work of his department and make such recom- 
mendations as may seem proper. The building operations 
of the year are set forth in the reports of the Committees 
on New and Old Buildings ; other matters of interest in the 
school administration are mentioned here more or less in 
detail. 

NEW BUILDINGS. 

The work of the past year on new buildings has been 
especially gratifying. The Rosedale, Marion and Halle 
Schools were completed and a third story added to Doan 
School, providing for accommodations for 2,051 pupils. 

The new Watterson School, and the Outhwaite annex, 
providing for 900 pupils, will be completed early in 1907. 

The ensuing year promises to be an unusual one in 
building operations as has been outlined by your Committee 
on New Buildings in its report made in November. In 
addition to the Manual Training High School on East 55th 
Street, a new high school is planned for the east end; it 
ts also planned to erect at least four, and possibly five, 
elementary school buildings.* 

With the bonds already issued and an issue of $350,000 
for the new high school, and the levy of 1.50 mills, the 
board will be in a position to adequately care for its building 
operations. 

Our buildings are standard and considering their excel- 
lent construction the cost per cubic foot (14 cents) is the 
lowest in the country. 

FURTHER USE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND 

GROUNDS. 

Free Lectures — ^The p()licy of the board to extend the 
uses of school buildings and grounds, and particularly to 

*See Report of Committee on New Buildings. 
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make them practical neighborhood centers, has been closely 
adhered to during the past year. 

The system of free public lectures inaugurated by the 
board in January, 1906, proved most successful and the at- 
tendance surpassed expectations. In co-operation with the 
Superintendent of Instruction, I have planned for 1907 forty 
lectures in as many different schools. These lectures are 
primarily for the people of the district in which they are 
to be given and will be on subjects of practical value. 

To further this use of school buildings outside of regu- 
lar school hours, I recommend a continuance of the policy of 
providing an auditorium for each new building as erected 
and the equipment of the older buildings with auditoriums 
as funds will permit. The board now has forty auditoriums 
with a seating capacity of 23,000. 

Summer Schools and Playgrounds — In addition to this 
use of buildings for lectures and as social centers, the 
grounds of the various schools have been utilized to a larger 
degree than ever before during the summer vacation, as 
playgrounds for the children of the neighborhood. In addi- 
tion to the regular playgrounds at Orchard and Fowler 
Schools there were installed during the past summer com- 
pletely equipped playgrounds at Mayflower and Hicks 
Schools. The average daily attendance at Mayflower was 
over 200. I recommend tfie extension of these vacation 
playgrounds to other crowded sections of the city. At the 
same time the summer schools in the primary and kinder- 
garten work were carried on substantially as the year be- 
fore, with the addition of two new manual training centers. 
The usefulness of these schools conducted during the entire 
summer vacation has been fully demonstrated by the results 
obtained and their further extension should be only a ques- 
tion of the funds available. The board through its curator 
of school gardens also maintained eight school gardens in 
various parts of the city. A complete report of the work 
in these gardens by the curator. Miss Louise Kline Miller, 
is appended. 

Night Schools — ^The past year has also seen a large 
increase in the number of night schools through a further 
effort to meet the special needs of the various districts, dif- 
fering as they do in nationality and other conditions. The 
problem of providing for night schools is a difficult one in 
tfiat separate rooms must be maintained from those used for 
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day school work, owing to the fact that the night schools 
are attended in the main by adults. This alone adds con- 
siderably to the cost of their maintenance but the department 
has been able during the past year to provide fairly suitable 
rooms and all facilities required by the educational depart- 
ment in carrying on this work. 

ANNEXATION OP NEW TERRITORY. 

At the beginning of the year the schools of South 
Brooklyn were taken over by the Board of Education of 
Cleveland through annexation of South Brooklyn to the 
City of Cleveland. The equipment consisted of a ten room 
building, practically new, and an eight room building erected 
several years ago. Six rooms of the ten room building had 
not yet been occupied when the board took possession, and 
considerable expenditures were necessary to put it in con- 
dition for use. It was also found to be necessary to make 
many repairs and provide closets and other sanitary ap- 
pliances for both buildings in order to bring them to the 
standard required by the Cleveland school district. 

In September a small portion of the Newburgh Heights 
school district was annexed for school purposes, upon the 
payment of $82.50 by the Newburgh Heights Village Board 
for the tuition of the pupils, twelve in number, to 1907. 
The board will receive $129.88 in taxes from the district 
annexed for 1907, after which the district will be placed 
upon the tax duplicate of the City School District of the 
City of Cleveland. All the pupils of this annexed district 
attend Warner School. 

TAX LEVY. 

On April 30, I submitted to the Board the annual esti- 
mate of the Director of Schools of the necessary expendi- 
tures for the year 1907 as a basis of a levy to be made by 
the Board as provided by law. The estimate was carefully 
compiled from reports furnished by the heads of the various 
departments. Assuming from information obtained from 
the Board of Tax Review that the duplicate of the School 
District would not be less than $215,000,000 I recommended 
for 1907 a tax levy of 6.4 mills for the tuition fund, 1.5 
mills for the buildings fund, 2.15 mills for the contingent 
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fund, and .85 mills for the bonds, interest and sinking fund, 
or a total levy for all purposes of 10.9 mills. The recom- 
mendation was referred by the Board to the Committee on 
Appropriations and Salaries, who after several meetings 
witii the Director of Schools and Clerk of the Board of 
Education, reported back to the Board a levy agreeing with 
the estimate as submitted except as to the levy for the tuition 
fund, which was raised to 6.9 mills. The Board, however, 
referred the report back to the Committee, it having been 
pointed out that after granting the proposed increase in 
salaries of teachers, then under consideration, a levy of 6.4 
mills would be entirely ample. The Committee on May 28 
reported to the Board of Education agreeing to the original 
estimate except as to the contingent fund, the levy for which 
was reduced to two mills, and recommending a total levy 
of 10.75 mills, divided as follows: 

Tuition 6.4 mills 

Building 1.5 mills 

Contingent 2.0 mills 

Bonds, Interest and Sinking Fund .85 mills 



Total 10.75 mills* 

The Board adopted this levy and the income for 1907 
will be based on these estimates. Since the levy was made, 
however, the Board of Review has added several million 
dollars to the duplicate and it is believed that the same will 
aggregate not less than $228,000,000. On this basis the 
income of the Board in the various funds from taxes will 
be as follows : 

Tuition $1,459,200 

Building 342,000 

Contingent 456,000 

Bonds, Interest and Sinking 193,800 

Total $2,451,000 

SCHOOL DESKS AND SEATS. 

In my message for 1905 I touched upon the importance 
of uniformity in school seating, explaining what was hoped 

♦This total was reduced by the County Auditor to 
10.70 mills. 
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to be accomplished by the adoption of specifications em- 
bodying the most recent development and progress in school 
hygiene. These specifications were drawn up in December, 
1905. The preliminary copies were submitted to experts 
and carefully revised before being printed. Bids were re- 
ceived upon the new specifications on December 11, 1905, 
but owing to the fact that the bidders did not adhere to the 
specifications as printed, all bids were rejected. New bids 
were received on January 29, 1906. These proved satis- 
factory to the department and the Old Building G>mmittee 
of the Board and a contract was let for the year 1906. 

The furniture was built strictly according to the printed 
specifications adopted by the Board. Over 2,''500 seats and 
desks have been received and installed and the experience 
of several months of use has fully justified the effort made 
to secure the best furniture obtainable at a reasonable price. 
It is solid and durable as to castings, roomy as to desk space, 
and built in conformity to hygienic principles. While the 
furniture is of the combination type the adjustments for 
seats and desks are independent. 

I believe it has been fully demonstrated that better fur- 
niture can be obtained on specifications written by the Board 
than by buying in the open market. 

From the experience of the year, however, I believe 
that while we should obtain furniture on the specifications 
adopted, it would be preferable to buy the seats and desks 
for the new buildings as they are erected and such number 
of seats and desks for refurnishing the old buildings as ap- 
proved by the Board. This could be let early in May for de- 
livery and installation in July and August during the sum- 
mer vacation. Many thousands of school desks and seats 
in old and even more recent buildings are far below our 
present standard and I recommend that these be replaced 
with modern furniture as rapidly as funds will permit. The 
need justifies the largest possible expenditure consistent 
with other demands. 

BOND ISSUE. 

Under the authority of the school law of 1904, the 
Board of Education may in any year, without an election, 
issue bonds to the amount of two mills on the tax duplicate 
to obtain sites or improve any public school property under 
its charge. This would permit the Board of Education of 
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Qeveland to issue approximately $450,000 worth of bonds 
each year, if such issue were deemed necessary. With the 
rapidly increasing demands for repairs and improvements 
to existing buildings to meet modem requirements, as to 
heating, ventilation and lighting, the Board would be 
justified in using its full power to raise funds for this pur- 
pose, in addition to the ordinary revenues. During the past 
two years, however, with an authority to issue $900,000 of 
such improvement bonds, the Board has issued but $300,000. 

On February 5th the Committee on New Buildings and 
Sites presented a report to the Board of Education in which 
they recommended the erection of a $350,000 Manual Train- 
ing High School to accommodate 1,000 pupils. 

The Committee reported that there would not be suffi- 
cient funds from the revenue for New Buildings to erect 
this building and recommended a bond issue for the total 
amotmt involved. The matter was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and Salaries, who reported on March 
2ist, authorizing an issue of bonds for $350,000. According 
to law the Sinking Fund Commission of the Board of Edu- 
cation was first offered these bonds and agreed to take $100,- 
000, leaving $250,000 to be bid for. On May 21st bids were 
received from several firms and the bonds were awarded to 
the Lamprecht Bros. Company, the highest bidders, for 
$258,151.50. 

The property at the comer of East 55th St., Portland 
and Scovill Avenues was selected as a site for the Manual 
Training High School, and the cost, $54,200, was paid out of 
this fund, leaving the balance for the erection of the build- 
ing. The money is now on deposit and will earn consider- 
aWe interest before the first payments on the contracts arc 
due. The building itself will be begun early in 1907, and it 
is planned to have it completed by September, 1908. 

SALE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY. 

There is considerable difference of opinion as to the 
advisability of the Board disposing of property for which 
it has no further use for school purposes. The Board now 
las land of this nature on Watterson Street, near West 
Madison Avenue ; Denison Avenue near Ridge, and on Lake 
Avenue near the junction of that street with Detroit. Owing 
to location and Uie probability that these sites will not be 
needed for many years to come, if at all, I recommend that 
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they be placed on sale and disposed of during 1907, pref- 
erably in the spring when the real estate market is more 
active, 

HIGH SCHOOL RELIEF. 

Plans for the rdief of the crowded high school situa- 
tion on the east side of the river provide for two new higb 
schools which, when built, will adequately care for the high 
school pupils in the east end of the city for several years, 
and restore high school facilities to their normal condi- 
tion. 

The south end and the south and west sides have suffi- 
cient high school accommodation to care for their needs for 
several years, the schools demanding some immediate re- 
lief being Central, East and Glenville buildings. The 
Technical High School on East S5th Street will take 
from each of these schools a fair number of pupils, but 
from the nature of the work to be undertaken in this school, 
it is believed that a new element will be attracted that will 
comfortably fill it on its opening. 

The proposed high school in the east end will, when 
erected, relieve Central and East High Schools to the extent 
•f bringing these schools down to their normal capacity. 
However, while these plans for relief have been perfected 
and building operations will be begun early in the spring, 
the buildings themselves cannot be completed before Sep- 
tember, 1908, and hence we will have the present crowded 
conditions to face in the fall of 1907. After reviewing var- 
ious sugestions as to the methods of relief, I recommend 
to the Board that Oakland School be fitted up as a first year 
high school in all departments, and that a special district 
comprising territory within easy access of the building be 
laid out. This will, I believe, relieve Central and East 
High, at least for the year. 

In planning to use Oakland School last year the mis- 
take was made of attempting to place pupils there who lived 
several miles away from the school. The plan I propose is 
feasible and if preparations are made in time, the school can 
be well equipped for first year work at a comparatively small 
cost. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 
In April, 1906, the Legislature passed a law providing 
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for the payment of $150 per pupil from the state funds to 
each district where a deaf school is located. This has 
placed the deaf school on a more independent basis and 
permits a wider latitude in the purchase of supplies and 
equipment for the school, whose needs necessarily differ in 
many respects from the ordinary day school. The school 
is at present housed in a rented building on Willson Avenue, 
lacking modern facilities. I would suggest that the 
Board at the earliest opportunity vacate this rented building 
and erect a school for the deaf, either in the vicinity of 
East 55th Street, or East 105th Street. The Board is at 
present paying $1,200 a year for rental and is compelled 
to make numerous repairs on the building. The work of 
the teachers is carried on under many difficulties that could 
be easily eliminated in a building planned for this work. 

TITLES TO PROPERTY. 

When the present administration took office in 1905 it 
was found that the titles to many of the parcels of real 
property of the Board of Education were defective; some 
of these defects were minor, but others were so serious as 
to require the aid of the Law Department in clearing them 
up. It was found in the majority of cases that the Board 
possessed no full abstract of title and in many cases mort- 
gages remained uncancelled, old taxes unpaid, and liens of 
various kinds stood assessed against the property. It was 
decided to begin a systematic revision of the records of the 
property of the Board of Education. The purpose has been 
to have the title cleared to each piece of property and to 
have the records in such condition that they are easily 
accessible. I am now prepared to report that all this has 
been done, entailing considerable labor and no little ex- 
pense and that today we have proper records and titles 
to all property owned by the Board of Education. I may 
state that the conditions as we found them grew out of the 
fact that in former years little care was taken when property 
was purchased to have the titles properly cleared by the Law 
Department. In the purchase of property it is now the 
practice to submit all the papers to the Law Department 
before they are passed upon by the Board and payments are 
then made through the Law Department. 

COAL TESTS. 

As recommended in my message of 1905 and fater ap- 
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proved, a coal testing plant was installed at School Head- 
quarters in the spring of 1906. Coal had formerly been 
purchased on competitive bidding, an effort being made to 
determine the quality of samples submitted by means of 
chemical tests. These tests, however, were found to be un- 
satisfactory in that they did not determine the heat value 
of the various coals. The method used is known as the 
evaporative test and consists of evaporating a certain amount 
of water with a given amount of coal to determine the cost 
of obtaining one pound of steam. This having been de- 
termined for each sample of coal, comparisons of value are 
easily made. 

The plant was installed in April and the specifications 
for the coal for use in the schools for 1906 and 1907 re- 
quired the tests to be made at this plant. The plant at the 
Goodrich House was also used for testing steam coal. The 
series of tests was conducted by the Mechanical Engineer 
of the Board of Education. The City Smoke Inspector and 
a representative of the company whose coal was being tested 
were also present during the test. The results obtained 
through the tise of this method have been entirely satis- 
factory both from the standpoint of the Board and the 
dealer. A complete record of the tests made at the time 
the coal was purchased is retained in the office, and tests 
are made from time to time during the year in order to de- 
termine whether the supply sent to the schools is kept up 
to the standard of the sample submitted. 

« 

JAMESTOWN EXHIBIT. 

On July 19, 1906, the United States Government re- 
quested permission to place the St. Louis Exposition ex-- 
hibit of the Qeveland Schools at the Jamestown Exhibit to 
be held in 1907. The exhibition had been taken by the 
United States Government some time before, to be placed 
in the United States Bureau of Education at Washington, 
and after being exhibited at the Jamestown Exposition, will 
be permanently located in Washington. There will also be 
held at this same exhibition an interesting display of school 
garden work accomplished in the City of Cleveland under 
the Board of Education. In this branch of supplementary 
school activity Cleveland stands first among Uie cities of 
this country. 
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TOWEL SUPPLY. 

In 1905 on recommendation of the Committee on 
Hygiene and Sanitation the Board authorized the installa- 
tion in the schools of a supply system of clean towels. The 
first year was largely one of experiment and necessarily 
also a campaign of education on the part of the authorities 
to induce the principals to take up the matter. Soap was 
supplied direct from the Board of Education storeroom. As 
a result of the experiment it was decided to continue this 
towel supply this year and all but ten schools in the city 
now have weekly deliveries of towels. The plan has met 
with such favorable comment from principals, teachers 
and parents, that the system was also extended to the 
high schools, and reports from high school principals 
indicate the step to be a welcome innovation. 

MANUAL TRAINING FEES. 

A rule of the Board of long standing requires the pay- 
ment of a fee of $3.50 per year for use of material in the 
manual training work of our high schools. The fee is nom* 
inal and intended to cover the exact cost of material, which 
is now about $4,000 annually. It is, however, objected to 
by many and has proven a bar to some of the youth of our 
city who wished to avail themselves of the privileges offered 
in this department of our present high schools. As the mat- 
ter is likely to be one of growing importance through the 
expansion of the work of manual training now contem- 
plated by the Board, I recommend a careful study of the 
whole question by a proper committee of the Board. 

THE EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION. 

During the past year, the Educational Commission ap- 
pointed by the President of the Board of Education in Feb- 
ruary, 1905, continued and completed its investigation of 
the Cleveland Schools. According to the resolution adopted 
by the Board in appointing the Commission, the Director 
was authorized to employ the necessary clerical help needed 
by the Commission. 

It was the constant aim and endeavor of the depart- 
ment to lend all possible assistance to the Commission, not 
only to the Committee that investigated the business depart- 
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ment, but also to other committees. The Secretary to the 
Director, R. E. Gammel, was elected Secretary to the 
Commission and worked with the Commission and the var- 
ious Committees throughout their investigations. During 
the course of the two years he not only kept careful minutes 
of the meetings, but also issued, as they were reported to the 
Board, the various reports in pamphlet form. The woiic 
also involved extended correspondence with the schools of 
other cities. It is proper to record that much of the success 
of the Commission in its important work was due to the 
manner in which the Secretary's duties were performed. 

At the close of the Commission's work their complete 
report was printed and issued from this office. Copies have 
b^n sent to all school officials and libraries of importance 
throughout the United States, as well as to individuals 
especially interested in problems of education. The active 
work of the Commission closed in August, last, and the re- 
port was issued early in October. Widespread interest has 
been manifested in the report as published, as witnessed by 
the almost daily requests for copies. 

PENSION FUND AND INDIGENT BOOKS. 

I desire to touch upon two matters which make up a 
considerable share of the proposed expenditure in the Q>n- 
tiilgent Fund during the coming year. In my recommenda- 
ti6n for the levy for 1907 I asked for 2.15 mills for this 
Fund, having in mind the heavy demands on the fund for 
repairs and other necessary expenditures. 

Pension Fund — ^The Board upon the recommendation 
of the Salary Committee saw fit to cut the levy to 2 mills. 
With the increased tax duplicate this will net approximately 
$456,000. A levy of 2.15 mills would have yielded $35,200 
additional. By the terms of the state law, at least i per cent 
of the total tax income must be devoted to the pension 
fund, and this sum must be taken entirely from the Con- 
tingent Fund. This will amount in 1907 to approximately 
$28,000, a considerable item in view of the fact that it 
was not considered when the levy was made. The sum is 
admitted to be in excess of the needs of the fund, and I 
recommend that efforts be made at the next session of 
the Legislature to amend the law so as to make it op- 
tional with the Board what per cent of its total income 
shall be set aside for this purpose. 
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Indigent Books — Another heavy drain upon the Con- 
tingent Fund is the expenditure for indigent books. There 
was expended for indigent books from September lo to 
December 31, 1906, upon requisition of school principals, 
the sum of $23,000. 

These expenditures were naturally not foreseen in 1905 
for the levy of 1906, but were in mind when I recommended 
a levy of 2.15 mills for 1906. As stated they will prove a 
serious drain on the Contingent Fund for 1907. While with 
proper care the outlay for indigent books can be reduced, 
the pension fund must be provided for upon the present 
basis, at least until the Legislature meets in 1908. I there* 
fore recommend a more liberal levy for the Contingent Fund 
for 1908 to care for these extraordinary items. 

The Contingent Fund will also be drawn upon by the 
largely increased expenditures in the Manual Training, 
Drawing and Kindergarten Departments, owing to the ex- 
tension of the work in these departments and the special 
equipment necessary. These expenditures are for fixed 
charges. It should be remembered that each new type of 
school work means an increase of expenditure and while 
the extension of such special work as schools for defectives, 
the epileptic school and the Boys' School is to be com- 
mended, it must also be borne in mind that a large share 
of their cost must be borne by a never ample contingent 
fund. 

NEW HEADQUARTERS. 

In April, 1906, the Board took possession of the new 
headquarters in the Rockwell School building. 

The wisdom of this move has been fully demonstrated. 
Not only is the saving of rent considerable, but the offices 
themselves are better suited to the needs of the Board and 
the work of the Educational and Executive Departments. 
Teachers and employes of the Board and the public at 
large have found the building easily accessible and cen- 
tral, and it has been possible also to centre all supplies 
in the storeroom of the annex, resulting in a saving of 
time and financially as well. Perhaps the chief gain is 
that which comes from having the work of the Board 
housed in its own building and not subject to the ordin- 
ary restrictions of rented quarters. The increased facili- 
ties for the truant office have also received favorable 
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comment. This department has been further strength- 
ened by the introduction of a new system of gathering 
statistics, which enables the department to follow up the 
individual and secure better results in every way. 
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As we close the first two years of school administration 
under the School G>de adopted by the General Assenibly 
April 2$, 1904, comparisons with similar periods during the 
twelve years in which the Cleveland Schools were operated 
under a special law known as the Federal Plan will be 
naturally made. It is the testimony of many experts that all 
of the essential features of the old plan were retained in the 
new, and that the balance of responsibility between the ex- 
ecutive and legislative, and of both to the people, are more 
properly adjusted than under any former plan. Upon the 
retirement of Mr. Moulton, January i, 1906, the Board 
(for the first time since 1892) faced the responsibility of the 
selection of a Superintendent of Schools by the Board of 
Education. The manner in which this was undertaken 
and the care and intelligence given by all members of the 
Board to the final solution of the difficulties arising in con- 
nection with the selection, have demonstrated that the re- 
sponsibility may be safely left to a small Board elected at 
large. 

It is to be regretted that the Legislature failed to pro- 
vide for compensation for members of the School Board, 
particularly of City School Districts. It is a serious defect 
in the present code that men of affairs and special fitness 
for the work should be expected to give their time to public 
business without reasonable compensation for such time. If 
this is not remedied the public service will be the loser. 
The members of the present Board have given largely of 
their time in the work of the committees and meetings of 
the Board, and to promoting the best interests of the schools. 
I take this occasion to thank each member for the kind con- 
sideration shown me both personally and in the work of the 
office. 

Relations with the Educational Department through the 
various changes of the year have continued most cordial and 
tfianks are due in turn to Superintendents Moulton, Brooks 
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and Elson for many courtesies. 

Respectfully submitted 

Chas Orr 
Director of Schoolf 
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Report of the Superintendent of Schools 

The School Code adopted by the State Legislature 
April 25, 1904, and under which the schools of the City of 
Qeveland are now being governed provided that the new 
Board of Education should take office January i, 1905. 

It also provided that the then existing Board of Educa- 
tion could extend the term of the Superintendent of In- 
struction not later than August, 1905. Action to this effect 
was taken by the Board in 1904 and Edwin F. Moulton, 
Superintendent of Schools, was continued in office to that 
date. 

The new Board organized January 2, 1905, and in 
August extended the term of the Superintendent to January 
I, 1906. On November 6, 1905, the Board elected Stratton 
D. Brooks, of Boston, Mass., to the superintendency of the 
Cleveland schools for three years, beginning January i, 
1906. 

Mr. Brooks assumed charge January i, 1906, and im- 
mediately appointed Mr. Moulton associate superintendent 
of schools from January i, 1906 to July i, 1906, the office 
having been created by the Board on December 11, 1905. 
Mr. Brooks continued in office a little over two months, 
leaving Cleveland March 15, 1906, to take the superin- 
tendency of the Boston Public Schools, made vacant by the 
death of Superintendent Conley. 

The Board, on March 21st, elected Associate Superin- 
tendent Edwin F. Moulton, acting superintendent, pend- 
ing the election of a superintendent. Mr. Moulton con- 
sented to serve and was acting superintendent until Mr. 
Elson assumed the office of superintendent on May isth. 
On April 30, 1906, the Board elected Wm. H. Elson, super- 
intendent of schools at Grand Rapids, Mich., superintendent 
of schools for three years beginning May 15, 1906. 

Mr. Elson assumed charge of the schools on that date, 
fcut did not enter into active administrative duties until the 
close of the school year in June, 1906. 

Mr. Moulton Uierefore practically covered the school 
year September i, 1905 to September i, 1906 and it was 
deenied fitting and appropriate that he write the Annual 
Report of the Superintendent covering that period. 
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September i, 1906. 

To the Honorable Board of Education 

I herewith present for your consideration my fourth 
Annual Report of the Public Schools of Cleveland. This 
is the seventieth Annual Report of the Schools and ends 
the seventieth year of their organization. 

The Public School system of Cleveland consists of the 
following departments: Normal Training and Observation 
Schools ; High Schools ; Elementary Schools ; Manual Train- 
ing Schools, including Domestic Science ; Physical Training ; 
School for the Deaf; Evening Schools, High and Elemen- 
tary; Music; Drawing; Penmanship; Summer Vacation 
Schools, including High, Grammar, Kindergarten, Manual 
Training and Playgrounds, and outdoor work in Home and 
School Gardens. 

In January, Mr. C. P. Lynch, Assistant Superintendent 
was appointed to the position of Principal of West High 
School in place of Theodore H. Johnston, resigned. Mr. 
W. E. Hicks was appointed to the position of Assistant 
Superintendent to fill the vacancy caused by the transfer of 
Mr. Lynch. 

HISTORICAL 

For the first few years the Cleveland schools were 
largely without any compact organization or unity. They 
were separated in buildings of one or two rooms in different 
parts of the then small city. Each was a law unto itself, 
controlled and directed by the teacher in charge. It was 
not until 1853 that a law was enacted by the State Legis- 
lature establishing a graded school system and giving Boards 
of Education authority to unify the schools and place over 
them a Superintendent. Even then it was some years before 
the schools of Qeveland were well graded, the work of the 
various schools made uniform and supervision effective. 
During and after the Civil War the growth of the city be- 
came more rapid, commerce expanded and industries in- 
creased. There was at the same time a revival of interest 
in educational matters, not only in the city, but throughout 
the State. Better schools were demanded. No people re- 
sponded to this demand more promptly, more generously, 
or more intelligently than the citizens of Cleveland. 

During these years the growth of the schools has kept 
pace with the growth of the city. They have increased not 
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only in numbers but very greatly in efficiency. While the 
schools of Qeveland forty years ago were good and satis- 
factory to the patrons of those days they would not be con- 
sidered good or satisfactory to the patrons of today. There 
is a demand for a broader, fuller and more complete educa- 
tion of the child than formerly. The Qeveland Schools are 
meeting this demand. They are not following but leading 
the advancing column of a new and a constantly progres- 
sive age. They have stood for years and are now standing 
for the best things in education — ^those things that make for 
culture, for manhood and womanhood, and for citizenship. 
At the same time the things that are useful, practical and 
prepare the pupil for bread-winning have not been neg- 
lected. This is a marvelous age — an electric age — an age 
.of applied science — and the motor power of it all is the 
trained hand controlled and directed by the trained mind. 
The source of this training is the school. It is a mistake 
that all industrial and technical training is not strengthened 
and made more effective by thorough and efficient literary 
training. With the increased school facilities the one need 
not be sacrificed for the other. It needs both the technical 
and literary training to secure a finished and complete edu- 
cation, an education that makes the man as well as the 
mechanic. The hue and cry of the newspapers and some 
people from whom we would expect better things, that the 
Course of Study for the Qeveland Schools is largely made 
up of ''fads, frills and feathers'' is purely sensational and 
without foundation in fact. It would be just as true and 
just as reasonable to condemn and hold up for public ridi-* 
cule the various applications of electricity and steam as a 
motor power as it is to maintain that enriching the G>urse 
of Study, securing experts as teachers, and broadening and 
intensifying the work of the public schools are not of the 
highest value educationally and in the lines of progress, 
improvement and efficiency. The question why there is not 
the same advance in the work and methods of the schools 
as there is in the work and methods of the industrial, com- 
mercial and business institutions has never received the 
serious thought and consideration of a rational and thinking 
public it deserves. 

Why is the United States, young as it is, becoming the 
leading power politically, industrially and commercially 
among the nations of the earth ? The answer must be uni- 
versal education, which is the product of the public school 
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No Other nation from its infancy has had the public schools 
for all its children as has ours. No other schools have been 
better taught, more intelligently managed, more wisely 
equipped and in their ultimate results obtained greater suc- 
cess or risen to higher eminence both at home and abroad 
than those of Cleveland. This is evidenced in the position 
they have taken in the Expositions held in this and other 
lands. In each of them they have received special attention 
and have been granted the highest awards. 

ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 

At the Exposition in St. Louis the work of our children 
without any display was awarded three gold medals. The 
following year the request came asking that this same ex- 
hibit be placed at the Exposition held at Portland, Oregon. 
Then came the request from the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, William T. Harris, asking that it be 
sent to Washington and placed as a permanent exhibit in 
the Educational Bureau of the Nation's Capital. This re- 
quest was granted. This summer again another request 
came from the management of the Educational Department 
of the Jamestown Exposition asking our consent to take the 
exhibit there. Is it possible that the product of any school 
system would be selected by educational experts for state, 
national and international expositions unless it had rare 
merit? If this exhibit had been in special lines by special 
pupils it would not be necessary to call attention to it. But 
the contrary is true. The work was done by entire classes 
in all the schools in every part of the city without unusual 
preparation on the part of teachers or scholars. This is 
only one of the many instances in which the Cleveland 
Schools have received public approval. I would not mention 
this had not our schools and the splendid work done in them 
been placed on the defensive by would-be critics at home. 
I am in the position to say, because I have been for many 
years in the position to know, that the Qeveland Public 
Schools are among the best schools in the country, that year 
by year they are accomplishing excellent results education- 
ally, and that they are worthy of the confidence and support 
of their patrons. 

THE PAST YEAR. 
The year past has been no exception to other years in 
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the good work that has been accomplished. The year began 
with the understanding that at the close of the calendar 
year, December 31, 1905, I would withdraw from the Super- 
intendency of the schools. The time had come when I felt 
that such action on my part would be wise and in the in- 
terest of the schools. The Board of Education after con- 
siderable investigation selected Mr. Stratton D. Brooks, 
Supervisor of Schools in Boston, Mass., as my successor. 
Mr. Brooks accepted the position and assumed control of 
the schools January i, 1906. At the same time he asked 
me to complete the school year as his Associate Superin- 
tendent. This met with the approval of the Board of Edu- 
cation and I consented to remain until July ist. In the 
meantime a vacancy in the Superintendency of the Boston 
Schools occurred through the death of Superintendent Con- 
ley. Mr. Brooks was elected to this position. He resigned 
his position in Cleveland and returned to Boston within two 
months of the time in which he left. The Board of Educa- 
tion at once asked me to become Acting Superintendent until 
such time as a new Superintendent might be selected. I 
consented somewhat reluctantly to again take up the duties 
and assume the responsibilities of the office from which I 
had so recently withdrawn. Near the close of the school 
year Superintendent W. H. Elson, of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, was elected to the position of Superintendent of In- 
struction made vacant by the unexpected and sudden resig- 
nation of Mr. Brooks. The year closed with Mr. Elson in 
charge with the best wishes of all concerned. 

Notwithstanding these numerous changes in the office 
of Superintendent of Instruction, the work of the schools 
went steadily on without special loss to the pupils. This 
shows the stability of the Cleveland Schools system and 
that its foundations are so thoroughly established as not 
to be easily marred or shaken by disturbances even within 
Itself. This comes about largely through the steadiness, 
self-control and self-reliance of our teaching force, led 
and directed by a corps of principals and supervisors 
capable and strong to meet and cope with every emer- 
gency that might arise. The work of the several de- 
partments of the schools was dwelt upon more or less 
in detail in my last Annual Report which was published 
less than a year ago. To those interested in securing 
information concerning the Summer Schools — High, 
Grammar, Primary,' Kindergarten, Manual Training and 
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Playgrounds — Evening Schools — Elementary and High 
— Normal School, School for the Deaf, Schools for Men- 
tally Defective children and Home Gardening, I refer to 
the Sixty-ninth Annual Report of the Cleveland Public 
Schools. There were no special changes in these various 
departments during the year just closed. The work in each 
was unusually successful and satisfactory with a largely in- 
creased number of pupils in attendance. This was espec- 
ially true in the School for the Deaf. The department was 
reorganized with a new principal at its head with an earnest, 
harmonious and efficient corps of teachers as her assistants. 
The increase of pupils during the year was over 30 per 
cent. The oral method of instruction exclusively introduced 
at the beginning of the year proved a success. During the 
last session of the Ohio Legislature a bill was passed giving 
to the Board of Education $150 for each pupil enrolled in 
schools for the deaf. This financial aid from the State was 
both timely and appropriate. For Cleveland, this school is 
a God-send to an unfortunate class of children and should 
receive the hearty and grateful support of every father and 
mother in the city. 

Two or more additional schools for the mentally de- 
fective children were established at the beginning of the 
year. These schools also were successful and gave to many 
a darkened mind the first glimpses of an enlightened intelli- 
gence. These schools were established two years ago and 
have proven an inestimable value to another class of un- 
fortunate children. They too, deserve the sympathy and 
earnest support of a generous people. The only other de- 
partment to which I will call attention is that of the evening 
schools. The elementary evening schools have made such a 
marvelous growth in numbers as well as in efficiency during 
the last four years as to deserve more than a passing notice. 
This advance comes largely from good teaching, direct 
supervision and strict discipline as to conduct and regularity 
of attendance. 

They have been placed as far as conditions allow upon 
the same basis as the day schools. Thus those who come 
simply for a good time and a comfortable place for a win- 
ter's evening have been eliminated and those who mean 
business and desire to learn for practical purposes have 
taken their places. 

The evening high schools are comparatively new, hav- 
ing been in operation only three years. Notwithstanding 
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this, they are thoroug-hly organized, with full course of 
study and doing splendid work. This certainly is one of 
the most successful and popular adjuncts to the Cleveland 
School System that has come to us in recent years. (For 
special data see Annual Report, 1905). 

I stated in my last Report that an Educational Com- 
mission was appointed by die Board of Education during 
the Winter of 1905. This Commission consisted of twelve 
men prominent in the industrial, commercial and profes- 
sional walks of life. The Commission organized by elect- 
ing J. G. W. Cowles, president, and Robert E. Gammel, 
secretary. Various committees were appointed to investi- 
gate the several departments of the schools. Most of these 
committees spent months in collating facts and information 
relating to the special subjects which each committee was to 
investigate. The reports of the different committees were 
presented to the Commission for discussion and approval 
before they were given to the Board of Education. Many 
of these reports are valuable public school documents, 
valuable not only to the City of Cleveland, but to the state 
and nation as well. The President's digest on Educa- 
tional Administration is a rare, broad and comprehensive 
treatise of school supervision. It shows thought and re- 
search. His final conclusion is favorable to the Cleveland 
plan which had its initiation during Mr. RickofFs admin- 
istration nearly forty years ago. During the years that 
followed the plan has developed and broadened and be- 
come adjusted to the larger system. Its special feature 
is centralization. 

The report says : "The principle of this system is the 
centralizing of authority and responsibility, first in the 
Superintendent of Instruction, and under him in an expert 
corps of assistants and supervisors appointed and directed 
by him and carrying into effect the prescribed plans and 
methods of teaching and management through direct jpom- 
munication with the teacher in the schools." With the 
larger and constantly increasing system in Qeveland it has 
become necessary that the principals of the larger buildings 
supervise the work of their teachers and at the same time 
direct and control the management of their buildings. This 
must be done largely under the oversight of the Superin- 
tendent and his assistants. In order to do this principals 
must be relieved of all class teaching. 

The reports of other committees were equally valuable 
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and able in the lines of which they treat. With perhaps one 
exception the reports are favorable to the schools, their 
management, the work done in them, and in general the 
methods by means of which the work is being accomplished. 
I would suggest that these reports be published in book 
form or as an appendix to this Annual Report. Such action 
on the part of the Board of Education would be appreciated 
by the school men of the country and also by a larger public, 
interested in education. 

Some years ago a teachers' pension fund was estab- 
lished by an act of the State Legislature. As the law left it 
optional with the Boards of Education as to whether it 
should become operative in the school districts of the State, 
it was only put into execution in the City of Cincinnati. At 
the beginning of this year our Board of Education, at the 
suggestion of the Superintendent, took the subject of pen- 
sioning the Cleveland teachers into consideration. The 
members of the Board of Education expressed themselves 
favorable to the plan. Feeling that the existing law could 
be improved by revision, the President of the Board and the 
Associate Superintendent visited the Legislature at Colum- 
bus for the purpose of interesting the Educational Commit- 
tee of that body in the matter. The subject was thoroughly 
discussed with members of this committee and also with 
the members of the Legislative Committee of the Ohio 
Teachers' Association which was in session at that time. 
The President of the Cleveland Board made a strong and 
vigorous appeal to the members of these committees to re- 
vise the present law in the interests of the teachers. Before 
the close of the session of the Legislature four amendments 
to the Pension Law were passed. One of the amendments 
was to the effect that Boards of Education should pay semi- 
annually from the contingent fund into the teachers' pension 
fund not less than one per cent, nor more than two per cent, 
of the gross receipts of said Board of Education raised by 
taxation. This greatly strengthened the existing law and 
established a pension fund adequate, safe and permanent. 

While this law was being discussed more or less in the 
Legislature, the Cleveland Board of Education took action 
under the existing law and created the School Teachers' 
Pension Fund. It was at once referred to the teachers of 
the schools with a full statement by the Clerk of the Board of 
the provision of the law, with the option on the part of the 
teachers to accept or decline to accept these provisions. The 
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result was that three hundred more than the required one- 
third of the entire number of teachers signified their desire to 
accept the provisions of this Pension Act. A Board of Trus- 
tees consisting of two from the outside and three from among 
the teachers, was elected in accordance with the law. The 
law went into effect at the beginning of the present school 
year and pensions are now being paid to teachers who are 
eligible. The enactment of this law and the Geveland Board 
of Education making it effective was timely and a proper 
recognition of those teachers who have spent their lives ift 
service for others. Much credit is due the members of the 
present Board for recognizing in this practical way the 
faithful and efficient labors of a deserving class of people. 
In my opinion the time is at hand when those in our pro- 
fession who have given the years of their lives to the up- 
building of the educational interest of a community, a city or 
a state, may feel that a grateful public will rejoice to show its 
appreciation in a substantial way. A pension is not a 
charity, but simply a compensation for past services. Much 
of the service the conscientious teacher renders is without 
money and without price and the knowledge that a sufficient 
compensation for her past labors will be continued doubles 
and trebles the vafue and efficiency of that service. In other 
words, such appreciation enables and gives dignity to the 
work the teacher is expected to perform. 

The City of Cleveland will suffer no loss, but rather 
secure an inestimable gain by the generous actions of its 
Board of Education in making a pension possible for its 
teachers. 

SAN FRANCISCO FUND, 

Before closing it is only just and fair to speak of the 
splendid generosity of the teachers, principals and super- 
visors of the Cleveland schools at the time San Francisco 
was destroyed by earthquake and fire. The teachers of this 
beautiful city, with others, were deprived of their homes, 
their clothing and every means of earning a livelihood. Their 
school houses were in ruins, the schools closed and salaries 
stopped. The Superintendent here at once gave the teachers 
an opportunity through their principals to make a voluntary 
contribution for the relief of their fellow teachers in San 
Francisco. Nearly $1,300 came to the treasurer, W. C. 
Fisher, clerk to the Director of Schools, within a very brief 
time. This was forwarded at once to the lady Supervisor 
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of Music in San Francisco for distribution. A grateful and 
almost pathetic acknowledgment of the gift was received 
immediately. Numerous letters of thanks, pitiful to read, 
came from many of those who had for the first time re- 
ceived aid. In addition the principals and teachers collected 
and through a committee appointed for the purpose, sent to 
these same needy teachers a large and valuable amount of 
clothing. This contribution was received with the same 
grateful expressions of appreciation. Indeed, it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. 

CONCLUSION. 

The years of my school life in Cleveland, which cover 
nearly one-half of the forty-one years of my entire exper- 
ience in the profession, have been years of happiness, satis- 
faction and profit to myself. As Supervisor, Assistant 
Superintendent and Superintendent, my associations with 
the teachers, principals and other superintendents, made 
my work in the schools and for the schools a constant joy, 
although many times strenuous and sometimes grievous. 
During these years the increase in the number of pupils en- 
rolled and in the number of teachers employed has more than 
doubled, thus adding to the burdens and responsibilities of 
those in charge, but through it all a generous public, a hard- 
working, cheerful, capable and an enthusiastic teaching and 
office force have been to me an inspiration, and made what- 
ever success I may have obtained possible. I appreciate the 
splendid efforts these people have put forth in the interest of 
the schools and the genuine and efficient help they have been 
to me in my eflForts in their behalf. I thank them every one 
and wish them the greatest success and happiness under the 
new leadership. 

I congratulate Mr. Elson on his advent to the superin- 
tendency of the Cleveland Public Schools and especially for 
the strong and able support he will receive from his asso- 
ciates. In this connection I wish to thank the Director of 
Schools for many courtesies extended to myself and the 
educational department during my administration. I wish 
also to express my appreciation to the members of the Board 
of Educaton for their co-operation in matters pertaining to 
the best interests of the schools. I wish also to express my 
appreciation and gratitude to my Secretary, Miss Brush, 
and my Stenographer, Miss Williams, for the loyal, cheerful, 
faithful and efficient work they have accomplished for me 
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personally in administering the duties of the superintendent's 
office. 

I am ever grateful that I have been permitted to be con« 
nected in official relations with the Cleveland schocds during 
these later years of my active life. I retire from the profes- 
sion with a glad yet sad heart. Glad that I was led to 
choose teaching as my life work and that I have been given 
so many happy and prosperous years in so noble and en- 
nobling a calling. Sad that I have not been able to accom- 
plish more for the cause of education in the service I have 
rendered and that the ties which have held me so dose to 
the children, to the teachers and to all those with whom I 
have been associated, must be severed. I have loved my 
work and rejoice that I have had so many years in which to 
enjoy it. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Edwin F Moulton 
Former Superintendent of Instruction. 
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Superintendent's General Statistics. 



The following schools are included in the public school 
system of Qeveland : 

One normal school, including forty-six training and one 
observation school; six high schools, with manual training 
departments ; seventy-seven elementary schools ; six manual 
training school centers for woodwork and cooking in 
elementary schools; thirty-eight kindergartens; one school 
for the deaf; three evening high schools and forty-one 
evening elementary schools. 

Normal School 

Knmber teachers employed 10 

Average number of pupils registered 215 

High Schools 

Number teachers employed 184 

Number of teachers employed in Manual Training 15 

Average number pupils registered 5,001 

Average number pupils belonging 4,448 

Average number pupils in daily attendance 4,388 

Grammar Schools 

Number teachers employed 491 

Average number pupils registered 29,304 

Average number of pupils belonging 18,704 

Average number pupils in daily attendance 17,607 

Primary Schools 

Number teachers employed 788 

Average number pupils registered 43,207 

Average number pupils belon^ng 34,000 

Average number pupils in daily attendance 81,564 

Kindergartens 

Number teachers employed 74 

Average number pupils registered 9,666 

Average number pupUa beloi^ing 1,601 

Average number of pupUs in daOy attendance 1,450 

School for the Deaf 

Number teachers employed 7 

Average number pupils registered 61 

Average number pupils belonging. 47 

Average number of pupils in dauy attendance 46 

Bojrs' School 

Number teachers employed 4 

Average number pupils registered 236 

Average number pupils belonging 91 

Average number pupils in dauy attendance 84 

Evening High Schools 

Number teachers eai>loyed 81 

Average number pupils registered 644 

Average number puiSla belonging 600 

Average number pupils in daily attendance 470 
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Evening ElemenUry Schools 

Number teachers employed. II 

Average number pupils registered S,7S1 

Average number pupils belonging 1,244 

Average number pupils in daily attendance 88S 

Sununary 

Number Supervisors employed 18 

Number Grammar and Primary School Principals employed 74 

Number Primary School- Principals employed S 

Number Grammar School Teachers employed 491 

Number Primary School Teachers employed 788 

Number Special German Teachers employed 97 

Number Normal School Teachers employed 10 

Number High School Teachers employed 184 

Number High School Teachers employed. Manual Training 15 

Number Teachers in School for Deaf 7 

Number Boys' School Teachers employed 4 

Number Kindergartnen 74 

Number Manual Training and Cooldng School Teachers (Elementary 

Schools) 11 

Number Evening High School Teachers employed SI 

Number Evening Elementary School Teachers employed 41 

Total 1.84S 

The enumeration of children of school age in 1906 gave 
61,328 boys and 60,555 girls, making a total school popula- 
tion of 121,883. 

During the last five years the school children enumer- 
ated as of school age and those registered in the public 
schools were as follows : 







Per cent of those 






enumerated who 


Enumeration. 


Registration. 


were registered. 


110,027 


60.580 


55.0 


112,785 


68,874 


55.7 


114,528 


66,526 


58.0 


114,893 


67,208 


68.7 


121,888 


69,512 


57.0 



1902 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1006 121,888 

The pupils registered in each of the eight years of the 
elementary course, and in each of the four years of the 
high school course, during the last two years were as 
follows : 

1904-1905 1005-1006 

Number of pupils registered first year 13.184 18,880 

Number of pupils registered second year 9,665 9,725 

Number of pupils registered third year 9,835 10,286 

Number of pupils registered fourth year 8,914 8,407 

Number of pupils registered fifth year 7,645 7,860 

Number of pupils registered sixth year 6,178 6,368 

Number of pupils registered seventh year 4,568 4,567 

Number of pupils registered eighth year 8,228 8,616 

Number of pupils rc^stcrcd in High bchool, first year.. 1,741 2.074 

Number of pupils registered in High School, second year 251 1,277 

Number of pupils registered in High School, third year. 851 938 

Number of pupils registered in High School, fourth year 648 717 

Of the total number of pupils registered last year in the 
elementary grades, 33,117 were boys, and 31,390 were girls; 
in the high schools there were 2,373 boys and 2,628 girls. 
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There were 21 5 pupils in the Normal Training School. This 
number in the Normal School includes both the class 
graduated in June and the opening class of last September, 

In the elementary schools 28,523, or 44.2 per cent of 
the whole number registered in the elementary schools, 
belonged the entire year; in the high schools 3,199, or 63.9 
per cent of those registered in the high schools, belonged 
the entire year. 

In the elementary schools S,877f or 9-0 per cent of those 
registered in the elementary schools, were present every day 
during the entire year; in the high schools 845 pupils, or 
16.8 per cent of those registered in the high schools, were 
present every day. 

The average number of pupils belonging in aU the 
schools was 57,126, or 82.1 per cent of the enrollment. 

The average daily attendance was 54,518, or 95.4 per 
cent of the number belonging. 

The average number of teachers employed in the Nor- 
mal, High, Manual Training and Elementary Schools during 
the year was 1,681. The number of Kindergarten teachers 
employed was 74. 

The average number of pupils per teacher was 42. This 
is based on total registration. 

The following table of comparisons may be of interest : 

1886 SO.9 1898 S8.« 1900 40.8 

1887 89.4 1894 87.5 1901 89.8 

1888 28.9 1895 35.8 1908 41.8 

1889 84.7 1890 41.1 1908 41.6 

1890 26.9 1897 48.8 1904 41.1 

1801 86.6 1898 40.0 1906 46.7 

1802 88.7 1899 48.4 1906 45.6 

The entire cost of instruction — supervisors' and teach- 
ers' salaries — ^not including manual training or kindergar- 
tens, was $1,471,106.70. So that the cost per pupil based 
upon the 

1904-6 1905-6 

Census enumeration was $11.88 $12.06 

Enrollment 19.16 21.16 

Average daily belonging 88.61 25.75 

Average daily attendance 84.77 86.98 

Full Statistical information is transmitted in the accom- 
panying tables. See tables following this report (Exhibit 
A). 
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COMMITTEE ON NEW BUILDINGS AND SITES. 

To the Honorable Board of Education 

The Committee on New Buildings and Sites presents 
herewith a resume of the work accomplished during the year 
1906. This includes not only the buildings erected during 
the current year, but also the new buildings now under 
course of construction, all of which will be completed by 
June I, 1907. 

The amount available from the tax levy for building 
purposes during the year 1906 was $328,366.87. Early in 
January your Committee met for the purpose of deciding on 
the relief needed for the year and after receiving reports 
from the Director of Schools and the Superintendent of In- 
struction as to the congested districts that most needed relief, 
it was decided to erect the following buildings : 

An eight-room annex to Halle "school. 

A twelve-room building at the comer of Watterson and 
Detroit streets. 

A twelve-room annex to Outhwaite school. 

A third story to Doan school. 

For Halle and Doan schools no additional land was re- 
quired, and your Committee decided, after viewing several 
locations, to place the Watterson school at the comer of 
Detroit and Watterson streets, the lot having a frontage of 
138 feet on Detroit and 238 feet on Watterson street, and 
cost $7,000. This location was decided upon with the inten- 
tion of abolishing Lake school and relieving Lawn school 
of all pupils who reside north of the Nickel Plate Rail- 
road. 

Your Committee was also led to consider the needs of 
Hodge School District, particularly on account of the estab- 
lishment of several large industrial enterprises within the 
district. It was decided to purchase land in advance of the 
building requirements, particularly as the property next the 
school had not been built up. The addition comprises 150 
feet on Hodge street and 160 feet on Chandler avenue and 
cost $8,200. The district is fast building up and the addi- 
tional property will permit when occasion requires, the erec- 
tion of a twelve-room building on the Hodge street property 
without crippling the playground facilities. 

On May 21 the Board issued bonds to the amount of 
$350,000 for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
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Manual Training High School. Your Committee made a 
thorough canvass of the situation as regards the location of 
the building, and it was finally decided to erect the building 
as nearly as possible in the vicinity of East 55th street 
(Willson avenue). This street is at present practically the 
center of congestion in the city, and this has had a corre- 
sponding effect on real estate prices. 

Hence the problem presented especial difHcuIties, both 
in finding a parcel of vacant property large enough to accom- 
modate a building of this nature and in keeping the cost 
from being excessive. 

After a careful consideration of various propositions on 
or near East S5th street, your Committee recommended the 
purchase of a parcel of land on East 55th street, 200 feet 
deep on the average, comprising the entire block between 
Portland and Scovill avenues, at a cost of $54,200. This 
property has a frontage of 329 feet on East 55th street, 198 
feet on Scovill avenue, and 318 feet on Portland avenue, 
and contains 78,013 square feet. 

Plans for the proposed Manual Training or Technical 
High School have been under consideration for some time ; 
frequent conferences of the executive department, the archi- 
tect, the building committee and the Superintendent or his 
representatives, have been held, and all essential details of 
arrangement determined. 

TTie architect has the drawings well under way and 
expects to be in readiness for advertising for bids about 
February 1st, 1907. 

It is confidently expected that this building will mark a 
decided advance upon any yet erected; and in points of 
design considering its cost, to be the equal of any building 
of its class in the country. It is hoped to open the school in 
September, 1908. 

Halle School. 

The first building erected during the year was an eight- 
room annex to Halle school. The original Halle school 
building of eight rooms was erected in 1904 on property 
which, fortunately, was large enough to accommodate an 
additional eight-room building. This annex was contem- 
plated at the time of the erection of the first building, and 
so simplified the building problem. The new building is 
constructed of dark shale brick and sand stone and is aa 
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extension of the original eight-room building which was 
planned and so located upon the lot, that the extension 
could be made which substantially doubles the length of the 
original building along the line of the front facade. 

The annex adds eight class and cloak rooms, and an 
auditorium on the first floor level with a seating capacit}' 
of 650. The heating and ventilating is by the plenum fan 
system, which has been applied to the original portion as 
well. 

The basement includes a commodious gymnasium. 

Watterson SchooL 

The second building undertaken was Watterson school, 
at the comer of Detroit and Watterson streets (West 74th 
street). 

This building is unique and the only one of its kind 
in the city. It is the result of a careful study of the situation 
with particular reference to the lot, which is peculiar in 
the respect that it is of unusually small dimensions for the 
size of the building, which if placed centrally upon the lot, 
would have subdivided it into spaces so small as to be of 
little value for use as a playground. 

Having a comer lot with imobs true ted light from two 
directions and unilateral lighting of all class rooms being a 
settled policy in building Cleveland schools, the natural solu- 
tion seemed to be in pushing the building close to the prop- 
erty lines, leaving all the space, except for a drive for coal 
and ashes, concentrated in the front. This resulted in a plan 
built upon a diagonal axis with two wings at angles of forty- 
five degrees to this axis. The center portion directly oppo- 
site the entrances is occupied on the ground floor by an 
auditorium, which is principally lighted by a skylight. The 
building contains ten class rooms and cloak rooms, a prin- 
cipaUs office, teachers' rest room and toilets, with toilets foi 
pupils, playrooms, and *the heating and ventilating plant in 
the basement. The exterior is a chocolate shade of shale 
brick, trimmed with terra cotta of a deep cream tint. The 
building proper was begun in June, 1906, and will be com- 
pleted April I, 1907. 

The erection of the building upon the lot in this manner 
will leave 11,200 square feet for playground space, which is 
adequate for the size of the building and the maximum num- 
ber of pupils who will attend. 
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Outhwaite Annex. 

The third building taken up by your Committee was a 
twelve-room annex to Outhwaite school to relieve the very 
congested conditons in the Outhwaite, Case- Woodland and 
South Case school districts. This building is a twelve-room 
annex in the rear of the main building with connecting cor- 
ridors, basement, first and second stories. The plan is almost 
identical with the Marion annex, erected in 1905, with the 
addition of an assembly room to seat 850, located in the third 
story, and an office for the principal, to replace inferior ac- 
commodations in the old building. There is a bay for plants 
and flowers upon one side of the corridor in the first story, 
made largely of glass and with a glass roof. The building 
is btiilt of common brick, with plain cut stone trimmings, 
and is of fireproof construction, the gymnasium, toilets, 
plenum fan, heatin.:^ and ventilating plants being located in 
the basement. 

Doan School Addition. 

The fourth improvement in 1906 was the Doan School 
Addition. 

This consisted of the addition of a third story to Doan 
school, a building originally erected with this intention ; both 
in regard to construction and design. Since the erection 
of the building four years ago, however, the universal adop- 
tion of unilateral lighting led to the recasting of the original 
design to the extent of omitting windows in all cases in the 
rear of class rooms, which introduces a novel treatment of 
the third story wall at the two end projections in front. 

The added accommodations are six class rooms with 
cloak rooms, a library and a teachers' room. This plan of 
providing increased capacity is economical in point of cost, 
avoids any encroachment upon playground space, and 
hence should prove a popular method of increasing school 
facilities. 

Buildings Opened in 1906. 

During the year there were opened three buildings 
begun in 1905, Rosedale, Marion and Detroit. The first 
building was described in the report of 1905. The Detroit 
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Annex is built in the rear of main building with a connecting 
corridor on the basement and first floor levels. It is fire- 
proof, contains eight class and cloak rooms, a teachers' rest 
room with a toilet room attached and an auditorium on the 
third floor with a seating capacity of 600. The auditorium 
is equipped with an ample stage and two retiring rooms. 
Two broad stairs of easy grade give access at either side 
of the room. The auditorium is unique in that it has a 
sloping floor. The connecting corridor on the first floor 
level, 12 feet wide and about 40 feet long, has a skylight 
and the side walls are built largely of glass, while along 
either side are stepped stands for plants. The toilet con- 
veniences for the pupils are in the basement, together with a 
playroom, and the heating and ventilating plant, which is a 
"hot blast" or plenum fan outfit of the latest type. Ven- 
tilation is augmented by means of an exhaust fan in the third 
story. A slight addition to the capacity of the fan engine 
enables it to operate a small generator capable of supplying 
the current for electric lights throughout the building. 

The Marion Annex is a twelve-room, two-story build- 
ing of dark red pressed bricks and gray stone. It is built 
alongside and east of the original building facing upon 
Marion street with a short connecting corridor forming a 
vestibule and means of inter-communication. The fact that 
unilateral lighting is in use at this building, both in the 
main portion and in the annex, and further that all windows 
open either to the front or rear of the building, made pos- 
sible the use of close construction and the short connecting 
corridor. 

The arrangement of rooms in the Annex is such that in 
any class room the group of windows starts at the rear of 
the room, upon the left of the pupils as they sit, bringing the 
light, to the greatest possible degree, over their left 
shoulders. 

Cloak rooms are in every case at the rear of, and open 
only into the class rooms. 

There is a commodious gymnasium in the basement, as 
well as boys* and girls' play-rooms and toilet rooms. 

The heating is the plenum fan system with steam coils 
and automatic temperature regulation, with an auxiliary 
ventilating fan in attic, operated by an electric motor. 

In the accompanying table is shown the number of 
rooms, sittings and cost of all buildings completed and 
begun during 1906, the relief granted and other items of 
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information in regard to their construction. 

In addition six new portable buildings were erected. 
All of them are in constant use. 

Your commitee is able to announce that the erection of 
new grammar school buildings is keeping pace with the in- 
creased growth of the city to the extent that not a single 
basement room is in use in the grammar, primary or kinder- 
garten schools as a regular class room, and but few unde- 
sirable rooms. 

The high schools on the west and south sides and south 
end are adequate for some years to come for the pupils in 
attendance, but the crowded conditions on the east side 
of the Central, East and Glenville High School Districts 
demand immediate relief. This, we believe, will be adequate- 
ly cared for in the erection of the Manual Training High 
School (Technical High School) and the new John Hay 
high school in the east end. 

Very respectfully submitted, 

Wm. Leopold, Chairman 
Samuel P Orth 
Arthur C Ludlow 
Committee on Buildings and Sites 
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Committee on Improvement of old 
Buildings and Playgrounds. 



To the Honorable Board of Education 

Your Committee on Old Buildings entered upon its 
work for the year 1906 with the school plant in better con- 
dition than ever before, owing to the extraordinary amount 
of repairs accomplished in 1905. 

While there existed the necessity of the ordinary 
amount of repairs to a system as large as Qeveland, it was 
felt that the situation did not call for the outlay of funds 
beyond that raised by the tax levy for this purpose. 

Your Committee therefore outlined its work for the 
year on the basis of a moderate sum for repairs, approxi* 
mately $58,127.35 being set aside for this purpose and $29,- 
534.73 for furniture and fixtures. 

The most important problem your committee had to 
deal with during the year was the purchase of school fumi- 
ttire. It was decided after careful consideration and in view 
of the recommendation made by the Director in his Annual 
Message of 1905, to purchase school furniture on a single 
contract for all furniture required for the entire year instead 
of entering into a separate contract for the amount needed 
for each school, as required, as had been the custom in 
former years. 

Improvements in school seating in the older buildings 
had not, in former years, kept pace with the demand, due, 
however, mainly to a lack of funds to properly prosecute the 
work. Your committee has endeavored to remedy as far 
as possible some of the most glaring defects in seating and 
to that end during the year installed 2,536 new seats and 
desks of a standard type of combination independent ad- 
justable furniture built for the Board by contract on speci- 
fications drawn in the Director's office. These specifications 
were carefully prepared and are the results of many years* 
experience in public school seating. The results attained 
have exceeded expectations from the standpoint of health 
as well as durability and economy. 

The following buildings have been equipped with seats 
and desks during 1906, built according to these specifica- 
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tions: Rosedale, 19 rooms; Halle Annex, 8 rooms; Doan 
addition, 6 rooms; Marion Annex, 12 rooms; Harvard, 4 
rooms ; Dunham, i room ; Brandon, i room. 

The second problem that demanded particular atten- 
tion was that of the sanitary plumbing appliances. The 
closets and urinals installed during 1906 in the schools are 
the growth of several years' experience and your Committee 
feels that in them we have the best and most sanitary system 
for the purpose. The closets are of the latrine system me- 
chanically ventilated, and are giving excellent satisfaction. 
Such systems were installed during 1906 in seven buildings 
as follows: Rockwell, Dawning, Gilbert, Central Manual 
Training, Union, Woodland and Hough. 

A new heating plant was installed at Dawning School 
and new boilers and automatic stokers at Broadway and 
Orchard. 

During the year a small force of painters have been con- 
stantly employed in painting walls and ceilings at various 
buildings. Two buildings, Rockwell and the old Sibley 
building, were painted throughout. 

Your Committee also had in mind the further extension 
of manual training in the grades. Upon the completion of 
the Rosedale school building and the abandonment of the 
Oakland building for grammar school purposes, your Com- 
mittee recommended and the Board adopted, the fitting up 
of the four room building at Oakland school for a manuad 
training center for the schools in the northeastern section 
of the city. Your Committee limited the amount to be ex- 
pended for remodeling the building and for the purchase of 
equipment and apparatus to $2,500, and we are prepared to 
report that the funds have been so well expended that the 
Oakland manual training center is today one of the best 
equipped schools of this kind in the country. 

In view of the high school congestion in the east end 
and the impossibility of erecting new buildings in time to 
relieve this congestion before another school year, the Com- 
mittee recommends the fitting up of the eight room building 
at Oakland school for a first year high school with the in- 
tention of mapping out a special high school district for this 
purpose. 

In line with the policy adopted by the Board of Educa- 
tion your Committee has had in mind during the year, not 
only the proper care of the buildings, but the playgrounds 
as well. During 1905 a large amount of grading was done 
to the various school lots and this work has been continued 
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through the present year, as far as funds will permit. In 
conjunction with the Director of Schools your Committee 
has set a standard for school playgrounds, and it is our 
intention to bring each playground up to this standard. We 
feel that a considerable stride forward has been made in this 
connection in 1906, and particular reference may be made to 
the work accomplished on the Union, Barkwill and Mound 
playgrounds. 

Early in the year attention was called to the fact that 
the new Building Code of the city required fire escapes on 
all non-fireproof buildings of three stories or over. To this 
end your Committee recommended that fire escapes be placed 
in all school buildings of this type in the city. The recom- 
mendation was adopted and the contract let for fire escapes 
at the following buildings : Orchard, Headquarters, Broad- 
way, Walton, Brownell, Case, Denison, Detroit, Fairmount, 
Woodland Sackett, Hicks, Kentucky, Mayflower, Outh- 
waite, South Case, St. Clair, Tremont, Eagle and Alabama, 
at a total cost of $7,000. 

During the year petitions were received from two dis- 
tricts, Woodland Hills and Clark, for auditoriums at the 
schools, owing to the lack of proper facilities for neighbor- 
hood and school meetings. Each of these districts has felt 
for some time the need of a hall for the use of the children 
and their parents at commencements and other school exer- 
cises. 

Your Committee carefully examined into the needs of 
each district and the alterations required at the buildings 
and, as a result, recommended to the Board that such audi- 
toriums be constructed at both Woodland Hills and Qark 
schools. The Board adopted the recommendation with the 
intention of carrying out the improvements in the summer 
vacation of 1907. 

In addition to these expenditures and improvements, 
the usual number of routine repairs to heating plants and 
building in general has been carried on. 

Your Committee also investigated and reported the need 
of another outlet from the yard of Denison school owing to 
the establishment of a double street car track on Denison 
avenue in front of the school. Denison school pupils were 
required to pass out only on Denison avenue owing to the 
fact that there was no outlet in the rear of the lot. To remedy 
this and safeguard the children a plat of ground 8 feet wicle 
and 50 feet deep was purchased at an expense of $SCX), thus 
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affording a passageway to Garden street from the rear of 
the school lot. 

While there are in the older buildings many features 
still to be corrected and improved, we believe the older build- 
ings of our school system are today better ventilated, better 
lifted and have a cleaner and brighter appearance than at 
any time in the history of the Cleveland schools. 

Very respectfully submitted, 

Sarah E Hyre Chairman 
W D Sayle 
Wm Leopold 
Committee on Old Buildings and Grounds 
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Report of Curator of School Gardens. 

Mr. Charles Orr, 

Director of Schools, Cleveland. 
Dear Sir: 

I have the honor of transmitting to you a report of 
work under my direction : Supervision of School Gardens ; 
Improvement of School Grounds; Propagating Centre at 
Rosedale School; Exchange Gardens and Lectures on 
Gardening in the Public Schools. 

SCHOOL GARDENS 

Children who have grown tall and strong and well, 
who have tanned faces and hands and toughened muscles ; 
who have had the possibility of disease lessened by sun- 
shine and fresh air ; who have bright eyes, keen intelligence 
and unselfish spirits ; who have learned the lesson of punc- 
tuality, regularity, and constancy of purpose, who appreciate 
the dignity and value of labor; these are the best records 
and reports of the school gardens. 

The children worked well. To begin with a small 
plot of ground in April and continue with interest through 
the hot days of summer to frosts in October requires a 
"sticktoitiveness" that few grown people possess and which 
is the secret of success in life. 

As a class the Willard gardeners were younger, more 
regular, faithful and efficient in their work than any other. 

Some of the best individual gardens were those 
at Doan School and although the garden was much 
better than last year, it was reduced to third place in the 
prize list, because a few boys had to be told to do the 
general work. 

The Detroit gardeners perhaps deserved the greatest 
sympathy. The lot i6o feet by no feet, loaned by Mr. 
Dudley Baldwin, for years has been unfenced, and had been 
used as a dumping ground for tin cans and trash, and as a 
thoroughfare. The weeds plowed down in the spring re- 
appeared again with renewed vigor ; but by the end of the 
summer the children had won the battle and the garden was 
in excellent condition. 
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The Warren garden was enlarged by the removal of a 
relief buildinc^:. I doubt whether there were any vegetables 
in the city that looked freslier and better than those in 
this garden last autumn. We practiced intensive culture, 
in order to secure a rapid succession of crops. 

The Giddings garden was better than last year, and the 
children did well until school was dismissed, but many of 
them go away in the siunmer and the work devolved upon 
the faithful few. 

The conditions at Rosedale School are very unusual. 
In order to secure land needed for school property, it was 
necessary to purchase a "blind lot'' back of the school play- 
ground, 466 by 85 feet in the front and 55 feet in the rear. 
The entire space is to be utilized as a propagating center 
for other schools. The first 145 feet were put in order 
for planting by the addition of a few inches of manure and 
top soil ; at the end of June we began a garden on practically 
a bed of sand, with no water supply. As the season was 
late the planting was not permanent. The plan is to start 
an economical botanical garden during the coming year. 
The work has been interesting, as most of the gardeners 
were boys who were very receptive. 

The plan of the garden includes a fountain, water 
garden, rock garden, arches, artx)rs. garden vases, garden 
seats and a sundial. Plans for a commodious tool house 
and workshop have been made and will be executed by 
spring. 

Hotbeds and coldframes have been centered here, one 
is filled with pansies for spring window boxes, and the 
oth^ with hardy seeds and plants. 

The fengs enclosing the garden will be covered with 
wire netting and hardy vines to aflford good backgrounds 
for the plants and to give the garden the effect of greater 
spaciousness. 

CLOSING EXERCISES OF SCHOOL GARDENS. 

Believing that faithful work should have recognition, 
this year, for the first time, there was a formal closing of 
the summer's work in the school gardens, exercises being 
held in the Rosedale school auditorium. Prizes selected 
were those books and tools which would make the children 
more efficient in their work and stimulate them to future 
effort. 
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W. H. Elson, Superintendent of Schools, made an 
address on "Educational Value of School Gardens," D. E. 
Horvath on "Practical Gardening," E. W. Haines, Presi- 
dent of the Home Gardening Association, presented the 
Home Gardening prizes; F. H. Haserot, President of the 
Board of Education, presented prizes of books, tools and 
magazines. Charles Orr, Director of Schools, prepared 
"Certificates of Merit," which he awarded to all children 
who had done efficient and faithful work during the simi- 
mer. 

LECTURES. 

Illustrated lectures were given in forty-five schools, fol- 
lowing the afternoon session, the attendance being voluntary. 
Illustrations of home gardens, school gardens, school yard 
and flower shows, aflForded the lecturer an opportunity to 
give some timely, pertinent, and educative information on the 
subject of gardening. There are hundreds of gardens in 
Qevcland today which did not exist a few years ago. The 
kinds, quantities, and arrangement of flowers are much im- 
proved, showing a steady, onward growth in appreciation 
of more wholesome, sanitary, and artistic surroundings. 
Lectures were also given at several parochial schools and 
thirteen other local organizations, where great interest is 
displayed in the work. 

The methods pursued in Cleveland have been studied 
and adopted by many other cities in the United States and 
abroad. Letters have come from nearly every state in the 
Union, and when more specific information was desired, 
circulars and reports were sent. Through invitations during 
my vacation I gave twenty lectures in cities between Boston, 
New Orleans and Chicago. 

FLOWER SHOWS. 

Interest in the Flower Shows grows steadily. Forty- 
three schools had exhibitions this year, a larger number than 
ever before, all displaying the greatest diversity of taste 
and arrangement. It is important to see clearly the object 
of ithese flower shows — to raise and display the greatest 
quantity and best quality of flowers. 

It is generally conceded that Cleveland is in the advance 
guard in this work, and that the influence of these shows 
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upon the children and the stimulus upon neighborhoods can- 
not be overestimated. 

SCHOOL BRANCHES OF THE HOME GARDENING 

ASSOCIATION. 

The perpetuation of the work of the Home Gardening 
Association rests with the children. The organization may 
be well officered, plans new and progressive, co-operation 
of school officials cordial, support of principals and teachers 
enthusiastic, but in the last analysis, the children do the 
work. Untrained minds and unskilled hands cannot secure 
the best results. We have reached the stage in our work 
when we must reach the individual child and give him such 
information and stimulus he needs. As a means of ac- 
complishing this end, branches of the Home Gardening 
Association have been organized in a few schools as an 
experiment. The plans were submitted to those in authority 
and approved. Periodical meetings will be held, when 
practical subjects will be discussed and difficulties cleared 
away. An effort will be made to secure good varieties of 
plants for those who show a disposition to make the best 
use of them. Requirement for membership is an agreement 
to make and care for a garden. There are three thousand 
members. 

THE SCHOOL GROUNDS. 

The improvement and care of the school grounds is 
largely an attitude of mind of the custodian. Some of the 
yards have been very beautiful, a joy to the children and 
teachers, a pleasure to every passerby and an inspiration 
to the neighborhood. 

If the care of the grounds could be made a regular part 
of the school work, as manual training and domestic science, 
the grounds could be one of the educative features of school 
influence. This experience would not only give boys a 
taste for this kind of work, but would afford a training 
which would induce them to care for their home grounds, 
in an intelligent way, and also become a lucrative oc- 
cupation. 

Many plans for the improvement of school grounds 
were made which it was impossible to execute last summer. 
In some instances the cost of shrubs was paid from the 
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school fund. Shrubs seem most satisfactory for such plant- 
ing as they increase in beauty year by year, and do not 
require the attention a successful herbaceous border de- 
mands. Annuals usually have an unequal struggle with the 
weeds and are unsatisfactory. 

Respectfully submitted, 

LOUISE KLEIN MILLER, 

Curator of School Gardens. 
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Truant Officer's Report. 

Hon. Charles Orr Director of Schools 

Dear Sir: I have the honor to present to you my 
report of the work of the Truancy Department for the year 
just closed, of v/hich the following is an abstract summary: 



'Number o 
Number o 
Number o 
Number o 
Number o 
Number o 
Number o 
Number o 
Number o 
Xiimher o 
Number o 
Number o 
Number o 
Number o 
Number o 
Number o 



cases reported and investigated 4,75S 

visits to homes of delinquent pupils 13,989 

calls made by officers at school buildings 8,S48 

calls made to stores and factories, etc 5i 

written notices to parents and children 3,456 

personal type-written letters to parents 953 

Age and Schooling Certificates issued 822 

children summoned into Juvenile Court S19 

children sent to Boys' Industrial School 18 

children sent to City Farm School 2i 

children sent to Buffalo Protectory I 

children placed in Orphan Asylums 14 

children sent to Girls' School at Delaware 2 

children sent to Home of Good Shepherd 6 

children left the city 154 

children mentally or physically disqualified 15 



In addition to the above exhibit, the officer detailed to 
half day duty on the public square and streets adjacent and 
also to special duty in other parts of the city, did much effec- 
tive work in discouraging the ''hookey habit" by apprehend- 
ing and returning to their respective schools seven hun- 
dred and eight children who were bent on a day's outing 
at the afternoon matinee, selling papers or seeing the sights 
in the down town district. These spasmodic cases of non- 
attendance do not appear in the foregoing table; however, 
they were brought to the office and their names entered upon 
a record kept for that purpose, and the school to which they 
belonged called by 'phone and the truthfulness of the state- 
ment of each boy or girl verified, after which they were in- 
structed to at once return to their school building and to 
report themselves to the principal. This somewhat heroic 
method of treating incipient delinquency seldom failed of 
good results; only in a very few instances were the same 
children apprehended the second time. 

During the year there were issued four thousand, three 
hundred and seventy-one Age and Schooling Certificates 
entitling children to withdraw from school and to engage at 
work; an increase of nine hundred and sixty-two over the 
preceding year. This does not indicate a falling away of 
children of school age from attendance at school* but rather 
an awakening of the zeal of the inspectors of workshops 
and factories who now require and insist upon every minor 
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under sixteen years of age found employed in shop or fac- 
tory to be in possession of a permit to work. The enforce- 
ment of the child labor law has materially lessened the num- 
ber of children whu formerly at or about the age of thirteen 
years attempted to break away from school with the consent 
of their parents to work in store, shop or factory. The 
local inspectors of workshops and factories, working in con- 
junction with the truant officers, have reduced the much con- 
demned minor labor to a minimum in this city. 

The standard of education required to qualify for an 
Age and Schooling Certificate under the present law is not 
such as to impress parents of the necessity and value of an 
education for their children. I find a large per cent of the 
children, fourteen years of age and upward, who apply for a 
permit to work, unable to qualify were we to require more 
than the reading of the simplest sentences in the English 
language or the writing of sentences containing words of 
more than three or four letters. These conditions do not 
obtain so largely among children of native parents as they 
do among the children of foreign born parents, many of 
whom were born in this city. 

Nine hundred and fifty-three personal typewritter letters 
were .«ent to parents who had been called upon at their 
home<i by the district truant officer a number of times with- 
out satisfactory results, inviting them to call at the office to 
explain why the delinquency of their child or children con- 
tinued. The parents* visits to the office, in many cases, re- 
sulted in the child's regular attendance at school. If the 
parent neglected or refused to call, as per request, and 
reason the case, the matter was entered in the court without 
further delay. The policy of this department, however, is 
against legal prosecution unless all other reasonable meth- 
ods fail. Regular attendance of delinquent children at 
school secured by conciliatory efforts is far preferable and 
more beneficial to the child than attendance secured by com- 
pulsion. Parents summoned into court are not arrested as 
common criminals, but are simply requested to appear, fail- 
ing to so appear a warrant is issued for their arrest; this 
latter method is seldom required. On trial, if the parent and 
child are penitent and show a willingness to obey, the case 
is held open on probation and the defendants are dismissed 
with an admonition, but if the parent is indifferent or un- 
willing to assist in the control of his child, then the boy is 
sent to the Detention Home or to the Boys' School, and the 
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father, instead of being fined, as is the custom in some cities, 
is required to pay a reasonable sum each week for the 
maintenance of his child in the home or school. After a 
couple of weeks or longer, as the judgment of the court ap- 
proves, the child is permitted to return to his home and 
again try his hand in his local school ; but if the child proves 
incorrigible and unyielding to these gentler methods he is 
sent to the Boys' School at Hudson or the Boys' Industrial 
School at Lancaster, for an indefinite period, for more rigid 
discipline. 

The discipline of the parent, by permitting or persuad- 
ing him to pay for the maintenance of his child, obtains 
better results than that of fining him a fixed sum. By this 
method the parent feels and knows that his money, hard 
earned though it may be, goes for the support and educa- 
tion of his own child and he looks upon the plan more as a 
boarding school, which in fact it becomes to him, than to 
pay a fixed fine into the court and then go his way feeling 
resentful. I have not tabulated the number of parents who 
have paid for the maintenance of their children in these 
schools for the reason that they were not prosecuted, tech- 
nically, in the eyes of the law, but in every instance, with but 
little persuasion, assented to this non-humiliating method 
of makng good his own shortcomings. I find in published 
statistics that Qeveland is marked o in the number of 
parents prosecuted in this work, which is intended to convey 
the idea that we fail to note the potency of. such methods in 
correcting truancy. I am proud to be able to deal with 
parents in such a manner that, technically speaking, they 
were not prosecuted. This good work goes on in the same 
old way and the results are very gratifying. Statistics, use- 
ful as they are in their place, can never measure the effect- 
iveness of a faithful truancy force. Their best and most 
effective work cannot be tabulated in figures. 

The foregoing: abstract does not tabulate truant and non- 
attendant separately. I find it difficult, in many instances, to 
draw a precise line where non-attendance ends and truancy 
begins. A non-attendant may develop into a truant, then 
again a truant may become a non-attendant by reason of con- 
ditions over which neither he nor his parents have control, 
such as poverty, sickness, etc.; however, it is possible to 
classify and tabulate the home condition and environment of 
each child upon our roster and so far as may be, into two 
classes — truant and non-attendant. At your suggestion, I 
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have prepared blank data to be carefully followed the coming 
year in gaining statistics relative to the home life and sur« 
roundings of the children with whom we have to deal, which 
will be tabulated in the next annual report. 

A truant and a non-attendant, in so far as attendance at 
school enters into the qeustion, are the same, hvf, the motive 
which actuates the truant and non-attendant is quite differ- 
ent. Truancy is willful disobedience. Non-attendance has 
a very different setting. Disobedience developed early in the 
human race and it seems not to have lost any of its positive- 
ness in the march of time. It is ours by birth and inheritance. 
In the little child just beginning to find the use of its tongue 
and its limbs, it is termed cuteness ; as he grows two or three 
years older it is dubbed precociousness and is often looked 
upon with pleasure and satisfaction by the unsophisticated 
and doting parents; but by the time such a child enters 
school at the age of six or seven years, he is a truant and 
lacks only the courage to carry out the promptings of his 
undisciplined will. Truants are not the product of the school, 
but the outgrowth of the first seven years of the child's life 
at the parents' knee or fiieside. 

It is claimed by some authorities that the truant is the 
product of poverty ; that the lack of shoes, clothing and food 
drives children into truancy and an array of figures and 
comparisons are given to show the certainty of their deduc- 
tion. It is too true that truancy is found among the poor, 
but it is equally true that the most obstinate and ungovern- 
able specimens of willful disobedience are found in well to do 
and wealthy homes. On this point every principal of our 
large public schools will bear testimony. Poverty is a 
handicap to any family, but it does not follow that the child 
of the poor is neglected in infantile discipline, but it does 
happen that because of the sternness and severity of the 
world the hard pressed home finds its wealth in training 
and nurturing their little ones "in the way they should go" 
and in turn are rewarded in the mutual love of parent and 
child; a greater preventive of truancy than all the courts 
and detention homes in the land. Neglectful, ignorant, non- 
filial parenthood makes the truant out of material which 
under the careful, wise and filial training of the home, would 
have developed into obedient boys and girls. We have but 
to go into the home of the wage-earner to learn that 
obedience is taught faithfully and well. 

Non-attendance is caused, very frequently,, by sickness, 
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poverty, neglect or over indulgent parents, etc., and has none 
of the spirit of willful disobedience. An obedient child is 
never a truant and yet he may be a non-attendant. I cannot 
conceive of a child being a truant when he lacks food and 
clothing. We do not so measure truancy in Cleveland. 

The methods of dealing with delinquent boys and girls 
are varied to meet the exigencies of the individual case. The 
gentler methods are first put into action and when they fail, 
sterner measures are adopted, and when moral suasion fails, 
then the law is invoked. The former custom of requiring the 
more obstinate, habitual truants to make weekly report to 
this office on printed blanks furnished for that purpose, was 
maintained. By thus coming into contact with each truant 
boy, we were enabled to exert an influence not otherwise 
possible. Each boy was reqiured to present his individual 
report, attested by his teacher, each Satarday morninij. 
The report was the basis of encouragement and commenda- 
tion or of caution and censure, administered privately to the 
individual delinquent. This method has been followed for a 
number of years and I have no doubt of its efficiency in cor- 
recting many stubborn cases of delinquency. The principals 
of the schools recommend it as one of the best methods of 
overcoming the truancy habit. 

The Compulsory Education Law makes provision for 
the relief of families whose support is seriously affected by 
the attendance at school of children of twelve and thirteen 
years of age; the labor law prohibits all such from being 
employed at any time or in any manner, for pay. The method 
of relief prescribed by the Compulsory Education Law is 
humiliating for self respecting parents to accept; the labor 
law makes no provision for needy families. Frequently we 
are confronted with the case of a widowed mother with a 
number of children, none of whom are fourteen years of 
age. The mother is compelled, oftentimes, to labor away 
from home to support her family and pay the rent; it fre- 
quently happens that there are children of tender years in 
the family unable to care for themselves, and it becomes 
necessary for one of the older children to remain at home 
and away from school to care for these little ones. The same 
is true when such conditions fall to the father, the mother 
being dead. It not infrequently happens that illness over- 
comes the supporter of such homes; consequently, the 
children in these homes, perforce, are often ill fed, poorly 
clad and shod and there seems to be no relief except such 
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as the pauper receives. The law provides for the relief of 
the poor, but the cost to sensitive parents, in many cases, 
is more than can be borne and the wolf remains at the door 
and the children are deprived of an education. Some more 
generous method for the assistance and education of children 
of worthy, unfortunate families should be planned and 
adopted. This humane and delicate ministration should be 
lifted from the plane it now occupies and a method less 
chilly be substituted for relieving the distress and misery 
of children of school age, coming from worthy homes. 

In this connection, it is but just to say that the Asso- 
ciated Charities are doing a magnificent work among the 
poor of the city. No family brought to their attention is 
neglected for a single day and aid is promptly rendered 
where such is required, but there is a class of suflferers who 
will not permit themselves to be assisted in such manner, 
but will suffer on rather than accept charity, though ten- 
dered with open hand. The City Outdoor Relief is doing 
a splendid work, generously supplying shoes to needy 
children; yet there are many children attending the public 
schools poorly shod. 

The school district of the city of Cleveland is extending 
in various directions and the work of the truant office is 
growing in the same ratio. It is self-evident that if we are 
to keep in close touch with the truant problem or compulsory 
education, more assistance in the near future will be impera- 
tive. It gives me pleasure to bear testimony of the faithful- 
ness of the truancy force. Their duties, complex and exact- 
ing, were performed with a willingness and zeal that bespoke 
interest in the work. I look forward to the coming year with 
hope that it will be better than the one just closed. 

I wish to tender, through you, to the Superintendent 
and agents of the Associated Charities, the sincere thanks of 
every officer connected with this department. A large num- 
ber of cases were referred to them which were promptly in- 
quired into and proper relief granted. In a number of long 
standing cases of non-attendance of children at school, we 
were able through their co-operation to get at facts which 
justified us in placing the children in school. Also to the 
Superintendent of the City Outdoor Relief for courtesies 
extended and for the generous manner in which he supplied 
shoes to needy school children. 

Also to the Juvenile Court and probation officers who 
were untiring in their efforts to aid us in the performance 
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of our duties, and especially to the Judge and Chief Proba- 
tion Officer for courtesies extended, enabling the officers 
to transact court business with dispatch and satisfaction. 

The thanks of the entire truancy force are tendered 
to you for the courtesies and good wUl extended to us, in- 
dividually and collectively, throughout the year. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Alex McBane 

Truant Officer 



Report of the Board of Commissioners of 

the Sinl(ing Fund of the City School 

District of the City of Cleveland. 

Cleveland, O., September i, 1906. 

To the Board of Education 

In accordance with the law, the annual report of the 
Board of Commissioners of the Sinking Fund of the City 
School District of the City of Cleveland is herewith sul>- 
mitted. 

The attached statement shows that the earnings of the 
year and two weeks up to this date, amount to $11,538.80. 
The total earnings since the formation of this Commission 
in 1893 amount to $147,179.63, and the total operating ex- 
penses for the same period to $2,263.22. 

During the same period bonds of the Board of Educa- 
tion have been paid to the amount of $865.00. No bonds 
coming due in that period have been refunded but all have 
been retired upon maturity. 

During the past two years about $2,300 of earnings 
upon funds of this commission have been divided by the 
Board of Education. The attention of your honorable body 
was called to this matter, but up to this time no steps have 
been taken that have resulted in returning this sum to its 
proper place, namely, the funds of this commission. We 
again respectfully call your attention to this matter; it is 
manifestly impossible for the commission to obtain the very 
best possible results if any of its proper income is diverted 
upon any technicality. We trust this will be adjusted in the 
near future. 

The investments of the commission now consist of the 
following : 

Geneva Village, Ohio, amount $10,000, denom., $500; 
dated March i, 1905 ; issued for Water Works ; maturing as 
follows: Payable $1,000 semi-annually March i, 1915, to 
September i, 1919, both inclusive. Interest at 5 per cent, 
payable March and September ist; payable at First National 
Bank, New York. No. i to 20, both inclusive. 
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Pickaway County, Ohio, amount $6,000, denom., 
$1,000; dated September i, 1888; issued for Jail; maturing 
as follows: Payable $2,000 semi-annually September i, 
1906, to September i, 1907, both inclusive. Interest at 6 
per cent, payable March and September ist; payable at 
County Treasury. No. 30 to 35, both inclusive. 

Cleveland Heights Village, Ohio, amount $25,000; 
denom., $1,000; dated June 13, 1905; issued for Water 
Works; maturing as follows: five October i, 1919; five 
October i, 1920; five October i, 1921 ; five October i, 1922; 
five October i, 1923. (First Coupon, $13.38.) Interest 4j4 
per cent ; payable April and October i ; payable at Reserve 
Trust Co., Cleveland O. ; No. 26 to 50, inclusive. 

Elyria City, Ohio; amount, $12,000; denom., $500: 
dated March i, 1905; issued for Town Hall Improvement; 
maturing as follows: four March i, 191 5; four March i, 
1916; four March i, 1917; four March i, 1918; four March 
I, 1919; four March i, 1920. Interest at 5 per cent; pay- 
able March and September ist ; payable at U. S. Mortgage 
and Trust Co., New York ; No. i to 24, inclusive. 

Glenville City, Ohio; amount, $48,000; denom., $1,000; 
dated May i, 1904; issued for St. Clair paving; maturing: 
a6 follows: payable $6,000 annually, Sept. i, 1907, to Sept, 
I, 1914, both inclusive. Interest at 6 per cent; payable 
annually May ist; last coupon payable Sept. i, 19 — , etc. — , 
$16.67; payable at office of Sinking Fund Trustees, Glen- 
ville; No. 13 to 60, inclusive. 

New York Central and Hudson River R. R. Co.; 
amount, $50,000 ; denom., $1,000 ; Dated Feb. 4, 1898 ; issued 
for Lake Shore Collateral; maturing as follows: Payable 
$50,000 February ist, 1998 ; interest at 3>4 per cent ; payable 
Febniary and August ist; payable at Fiscal Agency, New 
York; No. 372 to 421, inclusive. 

South Brooklyn Village, Ohio (School District) ; 
amount $21,000; denom., $1,000; dated May 9, 1905; issued 
f^r School Building; maturing as follows: Payable $1,000 
annually, October i, 1908, to October i, 1928, both inclu- 
sive. (First coupon, $17.88) . Interest at 4]^$ per cent, payr 
able April and October ist; payable at Home Savings & 
Banking Co., S. Brooklyn, Ohio. ; No. i to 21, both inclusivt. 
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Cleveland Heights Village, Ohio; amount $25,000; 
denom., $1,000; dated April 11, 1905; issued for Water 
Works; maturing as follows: payable $5,000 annually, 
October i, 1914, to October i, 1918, both inclusive. (First 
coupon, $21.25.) Interest at 4j^ per cent; payable April 
and October ist; payable at Reserve Trust Co., Cleveland, 
O. ; No. I to 25, both inclusive. 

Cleveland City School District, Ohio; amount $100,000; 
denom., $1,000; dated May 21, 1906; issued for Manual 
Training High School; maturing as follows: May 21st, 
1926; interest at 4 per cent; payable May and November 
2ist ; payable at American Exchange National Bank, N. Y. ; 
No. 2941-2990, 3241-3290. 

The cash balance of $16,46743 is on deposit as 
follows : 

Guardian Savings & Trust Co $ 7,385 32 

Cleveland Trust Co 2,171 99 

Society for Savings 6,910 18 

Total $16467 43 

Respectftdly 

Myron T Herrick 

President 
E W Doty, Clerk 



» 
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August 31, 1906 
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September i 1906 

To the Honorable Board of Education 

I present herewith a statement of the Receipts and Dis- 
bursements of the Board of Education for the fiscal year 
ending August 31 1906. 

Very truly yours 

George E Myers Clerk 
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George E Myers Qerk 

Harry P Cole Deputy 
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The Funds. 

TABLE NO. 1 

Tuition Fund — Itemized Analysis 

(For classified analysis see Table No. S) 



Cash on hand September 1, 1906 I 654.986 26 

RECEIPTS. 

From state funds I 107,106 61 

From Western Reserve funds 0,077 OS 

From local taxes 1,518,028 28 

From Foreign tuition 4,601 60 

From refund and miscellaneous 7,806 SO 

Total receipts $1,734,818 21 

Total to be accounted for $2,280,804 47 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For supervision— supervisors* salaries f $ 46,861 74 

For instruction — teachers' salaries 1,486,264 00 

Total disbursements $1,471,100 70 

Cash on hand September 1, 1000 $ 818,607 77 
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The Funds. 

TABLE NO. 2 

Tuition Fund — Classified Analysis 

(For itemized analysis see Table No. 1) 



Cash on hand September 1, 1905 $ 654,986 S6 

RECEIPTS. 

From taxes $1,718.03S 7S 

From Western Reserve fund 6»977 68 

From earnings 4,601 50 

Toul ordinary receipts $1,727,612 91 

From refund and miscellaneous $ 7,205 SO 

Total extraordinary receipts... 7,205 80 

Total receipts 1,734,818 81 

Total to be accounted for $2,289,804 47 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For tuition $1,471,106 70 

Total operating expenses $1,471,106 70 

Total disbursements $1,471,106 70 

Cash on hand September 1, 1906 $ 818,697 77 
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The Funds. 

TABLE NO. 8 

Contingent Fund — Itemized Analysis 

(For classified analysis sec Table No. 4) 



Cash on hand September 1, 1905 ' $ 287,643 07 

RECEIPTS. 

From local taxes $ 389,726 36 

From interest on deposits 31,083 60 

From teachers' examination fees 416 60 

From sale of text books 39,279 38 

From sale of scrap iron, old furniture, etc 6,849 78 

From manual training JFees 3,991 60 

From transfer from Building Fund 40,000 00 

ToUl receipts $ 601,346 02 

Total to be accounted for $ 766,886 09 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For salaries of officers, employes and custodians .... $ 304,947 97 

For fuel 48,099 26 

For light and power 11,336 69 

For repairs and stock on hand 89,223 62 

For stationery and supplies and stock on hand 36,469 57 

For rent 11,436 37 

For furniture and fixtures 42,469 IS 

For text books 32,896 14 

For insurance 734 86 

For miscellaneous 11,735 03 

For supplementary reading books 1,140 92 

For improvement of existing buildings 137,696 94 

Total disbursements $ 628,184 99 

Cash on hand September 1, 1906 f 140,704 00 
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The Funds. 

TABLE NO. 4 

Contingent Fund — Classified Analysis 

(For itemixed analyais tec Table No. S) 

Cash on hand September 1, 1005 $ t67,ft4S 97 

RECEIPTS. 

From taxes I S89,7S5 86 

From earnings 26,400 60 

Total ordinary receipts f 415,115 80 

From sale of text books f 80,S70 S8 

From sale of scrap iron, old furn., etc.. 6,649 78 

From transfer from Building Fund. . . . 40,000 00 

Total extraordinary receipts... $ 86,129 16 

Total receipU I 601,846 08 

Total to be accounted for.. I 768,888 99 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For maintenance I 401,812 14 

For fixed charges 18,170 72 

Total operating expenses $ 413 988 86 

For furniture and fixtures. 48,469 18 

Total ordinary disbursements.. $ 466,461 99 

For supplementary reading books $ 1,140 92 

For improvement of existing buildings. 137,696 94 

For text books 32,896 14 

Total extraordinary disb'rsem'U I 171,783 00 

Total disbursements I 628,184 99 

Cash on band September 1, 1906 I 140,704 00 
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The Funds. 

TABLE NO. 5 

Building Fund — Itemized Analysis 

(For classified analysis see Table No. 6) 



Cash on hand September 1, 1905 $ 288»176 00 

RECEIPTS. 

From local taxes $ 328,306 87 

From miscellaneous 4,728 40 

From sale of bonds 858,151 50 

Total receipts $ 691,246 77 

Total to be accounted for $ 914,421 66 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For sites $ 23,186 08 

For buildings 828,550 80 

For improvement of existing buildings 60,210 00 

For Manual Training High School 45.708 39 

For transfer to Contingent Fund 40,000 00 

Total disbursements f 487.628 20 

Cash on hand September 1, 1906 $ 426,799 67 
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The Funds. 

TABLE NO. 6 

Building Fund — Classified Analysis 

(For itemized analysis see Table No. 6) 



Cash on band September 1, 1905 f 223,176 09 

RECEIPTS. 

From taxes $ 328,366 87 

Total ordinary receipts f 328,366 87 

From sale of bonds $ 368,151 50 

From miscellaneous 4,728 40 

Total extraordinary receipts... $ 362.S79 90 

Total receipts $ 691,246 77 

Total to be accounted for $ 914,421 86 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For permanent improvements $ 447,622 29 

For transfer to Contingent Fund 40,000 00 

Total disbursements $ 487,622 29 

Cash on band September 1, 1906 I 426,790 67 
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The Funds. 

TABLE NO. 7 

^Bonds, Interest and Sinking Fuiid — Itemized Analysis 

(For classified analysis see Table No. 8) 



Cash on hand September 1, 1905 $ 118,183 02 

RECEIPTS. 

From local taxes $ 189,239 74 

From sinking fund commission 100,000 00 

From miscellaneous 8,003 77 

Total receipts $ 297,243 61 

ToUl to be accounted for I 416,427 IS 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For sinking fund commission f 159,183 62 

For bonds 111.970 48 

For interest 97,486 02 

For incidental expenses 182 46 

ToUl disbursements $ 368,823 68 

Cash on hand September 1. 1906 $ 46,604 66 

*For sinking fund transactions see Table No. 9. 
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The Funds. 

TABLE NO. 8 

*Bond8, Interest and Sinking Fund — Classified Analysis 

(For itemized analysis see Table No. 7) 

Cash on hand September I, 1005 | 118,18S 62 

RECEIPTS. 

From taxes f 189,SS9 74 

Total ordinary receipU $ U9,tS9 74 

From sinking fund commission *..$ 100,000 00 

From Glenville annexation 6,961 69 

From South Brooklyn annexation 884 54 

From accrued interests-Manual Training 

High Sclicol Bonds 657 54 

Toul extraordinary receipts. ... | 108,008 77 

Total receipU $ 207.848 51 

Total to be accounted for f 418,487 IS 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For fixed charges $ 97,486 09 

Total ordinary expenses $ 97,486 08 

For bonds redeemed $ 111,970 48 

For sinking fund commission 159,188 62 

For incidental expenses 182 46 

Total extraordinary expenses.. $ 871,386 56 

Total disbursements I 868,888 58 

Cash on hand September 1. 1906 f 46,604 65 

*For sinking fund transactions see Table No. 10. 
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The Funds. 

TABLE NO. 9 

The Sinking Fund — Itemized Analysis 

(For classified analysis see Table No. 10) 



Cash on hand September 1, 1905 $ 89486 01 

Bonds on hand September 1, 1906 204,000 00 

Total assets on hand September 1, 1906 $ 243,186 01 

RECEIPTS. 

From interest on investments $ 8,718 73 

From interest on deposits 2.820 07 

From Board of Education (bonds and interest fund) . 169,188 68 

Total receipts $ 170,722 42 

ToUl to be accounted for $ 413,907 43 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Payment of bonds (to Bd. of Ed.) $ 100,000 00 

Premium on bonds 240 00 

Salary of clerk 200 00 

Total disbursements 9 100,440 00 

Cash on hand September 1, 1906 16,467 43 

Bonds on hand September 1, 1906 297,000 00 

Total assets on hand September 1. 1906 I 818,467 43 




■»a 



::: i 
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General Analysis. 

TABLE NO. 17 

Classified Analysis of Receipts and Disbursements 



Cash on hand September 1, 1905 — in treasury $1,163,888 04 

Cash on hand September 1, 1905.. in sinking fund... 243,185 01 



Total cash $1,407,073 06 

RECEIPTS. 

From local tax levy $2,426,800 19 

From state tax levy (Table 

No. 18) 197.105 51 



ToUl taxes $2,623,365 70 

From "Western Reserve" 

Fund (Table No. 19)...$ 6.977 68 



Total "Western Reserve" $ 6,977 68 

From fees (Table No. 20).$ 9.008 no 
From interest 32,622 80 



ToUl earnings $ 41,6.^0 80 

Total ordinary receipts $2,671,974 18 

From sale of bonds (Table No. 22) $ .S5S.151 50 

From text books (Table No. 23) 39.279 38 

From sales of scrap, etc. (Table No. 21) 6.849 78 

From miscellaneous 4.728 40 

From refund 15.809 07 

Total extraordinary receipts $ 424,218 13 



Total receipts $3,096,192 81 

Total to be accounted for $4,503,266 26 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
For tuition (Table No. 25). $1,471,106 70 
For maintenance (Table 

Nc. 26) 402,012 14 

For fixed charges (Table 

No. 27) 109,896 74 



Total operating expenses $1,988,015 58 

For furniture and fixtures 

(Table No. 28) 42.469 13 



Total ordinary disbursement $2,025,484 71 

For sites (Table No. 29) $ 23.185 08 

For buildings (Table No. 30) 326,559 89 

For improvement of existing buildings 

(Table No. 31) 187,915 04 

For Manual Training High School 45.708 32 

Total permanent improvements $ 586,819 83 

For supplementary reading books (Table 

No. 83) $ 1,140 92 

For text books (Tabic No. S3) 32.895 14 

For redemption of bonds (Table No. 32) 111,970 4S 
For commission and exchange 182 46 

Total extraordinary disbursements.. $ 146,189 00 

Total disbursements $2,756,098 94 

Ctih on hand September 1, 1006: 

ToUl $1,746,273 32 

In treasury $1,438,805 89 

In sinking fund 318.467 43 
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Receipts in Detail. 

TABLE NO. 18 

State Tax Levy 



This money is derived from State taxes collected by authority of Section 
8961 of Revised Statutes of Ohio, and distributed by the Auditor of Sute to 
the various counties according to their proportion of "Youth of School Age/' 
as per Section 8966, Revised Statutes of Ohio. The amount proportioned to 
the county is by the County Auditor redistributed to the school districts therein 
in like manner. 
Enumeration of school youth in Cleveland City school district 



May, 1906, 114,898, at $1.72 each $ 197,106 61 

Note.— The above amount was credited to Tuition Fund. 
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Receipts in Detail 



TABLE NO. 19 



Western Reserve Fund 



This is money derived from interc&t paid by the State of Ohio (into a fund 
called "The Common School Fund") upon money which has been paid into the 
State Treasury on account of sales of lands granted to the State of Ohio by act 
of Congress — such money being an irreducible debt of the State upon which it 
must pay six per cent, interest annually — as per Sections 896S, 3958, S954 and 
3956, Revised Statutes of Ohio. This interest money is distributed by the 
Auditor of State to the various counties in the section known as the Western 
Reserve School District, according to their proportion of "Youth of School 
Age," and redistributed by the County Auditors to the school districts in like 
manner. 



School District 



Cleveland City. 



No. of School Youth 



114,898 



Amount 



$6,977.08 
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Receipts in Detail. 

TABLE NO. to. 

Pees 



Uodn lotlieritT it S«c. Mil, R. S„ u imteiti April U, 1SD4, m "tnitwn 
fee" it cli*r|cd pupil) (ticnding Public ScbooU who lire (ntndc of the icbocl 
di*trict 

Under (ulboritx of S«c. tOBI, R. S., ■pplkinli ten poiiiioiu m tcachcn in 
the pablic •choals ire chvfcij * fre tar uiminition for qualification u incfa. 

Pupill at lh> Minoal Tttinini Schooli are charfcd a tee of t«.M per 
anDum to pay for (pparUoi, matoialf, etc., furniahed thso. 



Tuition tea coUecMd from pupila lirini ontiidc the actuwl diitriet tt,tn H 

Material fee* collected ftom pnpili of Manoal Trainin« Schoola.... S,»»l S» 
Examinalian ttf eoUedcd (rou applicanta for ■ppoinlineDt aa Icacben 4I> M 
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Receipts in Detail 

TABLE NO. 21 

Sales 



ReccWed from lalca of scrap iron, old furniture, etc .|6,849 7t 

Total tales I«,849 7t 
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Receipts in Detail 

TABLE NO. tS. 

Sale of Boods 



Bonds sold fSSO.MO 00 

Premium 8,151 60 

Total 1368,161 (0 
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Receipts and Disbursements in Detail. 

TABLE NO. SS 

Text Books 

Amount received from W. R. Austin for Board of 
Education being gross amount received for text 
books sold $ S0.270 SS 

Amount paid various publishers for text books 

which were turned over to W. R. Austin for 

the Board of Education to be sold at cost (plus 

5 per cent). 

To publishers I SS.805 1 4 

For freight and cartage 606 74 

For insurance 75 00 

For furniture and fixtures SS 

For supplies 57 71 

For stationery and postage 46 S6 

For telephone 65 60 

For miscellaneous 10 86 

For salaries ( W. R. Austin and assistants) 2.97 1 00 

Total disbursements $ 36.710 S5 

Difference % 2.560 03 

STATEMENT OF TEXT BOOK BUSINESS. 

Value of text books on hand Sept. 1, 

1905 $ 15,167 69 

Value of text books received during 

year 32,895 14 

Total investment $ 48,062 7S 

Value of text books sold Sept. 1. 

1005. to Sept. 1. 1906 $ 39.279 88 

Value of text books on hand Sept. 1. 

1906 10.615 14 

Total $ 49,894 52 

Gain on text books % 1,831 79 

Disbursements as above % 36,719 35 

Amount paid for text books 32,895 14 

Expense of handling $ 3.824 21 

Bills payable 289 90 

Total expense handling $ 4.114 20 

ToUl expense handling $ 4,114 20 

Gain on text books 1.831 79 

Loss on text books $ 2.282 41 

Bills receivable 11.80 

Net loss on text books Sept. 1, 1905, to Sept. 

1.1906 $ 2,270 61 

Loss on text books Sept. 1. 1892 to Sept. 1. 1904..$ 7.567 00 
Gain on text books Sept. 1. 1904 to Sept. 1. 1905.. 99.05 

Net loss on text books to Sept. 1. 1905 $ 7.468 04 

Loss on text books Sept. 1. 1905 to Sept. 1. 1906.. 2,270 61 

Total loss on text books Sept. 1, 1892 to Sept. 1 

1906 $ 9.738 65» 

*Note. — Loss on text-books covers cost of freight, insurance, cartage and 

boxing and salaries paid in that department. 
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Receipts in Detail. 



TABLE NO. S4 



Transfers 



Transfer from Building to Contingent Fund- 
ToUl 



$40,000 00 
i |40,00« 00 
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Disbursements 



Disbursements in Detail. 

TABLE NO. fS 

Tuition 



Supervisors* salaries 
Teachers' salaries . . 

Total tuition 



1,495,254 99 



$1,471,10« 70 
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Disbursements in Detail. 

TABLE NO. IS 

Maintenance 





cuilodiii 




' 














l^Mtioocrr ind luppiie 
























|MJ.01i 14 
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Disbursements in Detail. 



TABLE NO. %7 



Fixed Charges 



Interest on debt 

Rent 

Premium on surety bonds.. 
Insurance 

Total fixed charges. 



. 


$ 97,486 02 




11,486 87 




240 00 




784 36 








8109.896 74 
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Disbursements in Detail. 



TABLE NO. S8 



Furniture and Fixtures 



Furniture and fixtures. 
Total 



•4S,469 IS 
I4S.469 IS 
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Disbursements in Detail. 

TABLE NO. so 

Land 



Land— 

The Real Estate & Building Co $ 3,S00 00 

Robert Bailey 6,000 00 

Susan and Joseph Smith 2,000 00 

Runeor Ann and Chas. F. Williams and Byron Thomas 2,600 00 

Wm. L. Jones 7,000 00 

Alma M. and Chas. L. Greene 1,400 00 

Options — 

W. C. Fisher (Cash Adv.) 3 00 

Abstracts— 

W. C. Fisher (Cash Adv.) 1 00 

Cuyahoga Abstract Co 842 86 

Guarantee Title & Trust Co 2 60 

Land Title & Abstract Co 2 00 

Recording Deedt— 

R. £. Gammel (Cash Adv.) 3 20 

W. C. Fisher (Cash Adv.) 4 64 

Taxes— 

A. K. Spencer, County Treasurer 1,242 39 

Refund (Taxes)— 

Andrew Andrews 07 93 

Mary E. Hoover 12 87 

Anton and Tcrczie Janowsek 5 10 

Katrina and John Weber 6 19 

R. A. and Chas. A. Williams and Byron Thomas 2 29 

Dorothea and Ferd Brandt 9 72 

Johanna Hecht 4 52 

A. L. Radway and Olive Marshall 80 00 

Magdelena Schlund 6 20 

Hine and Mary Simpson 10 82 

Theresa and Gustave Shilke 80 80 

Edward Blakemore 1 18 

Elizabeth E. Blakemore 1 67 

Lizzie Gale 1 16 

Alma M. Green 2 18 

Emily Hammond 8 97 

Bessie R. Smith 6 99 

John and Anna Cleary 2 17 

Survey — 

Elmer B. Wight 280 00 

Total $ 28,186 08 
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Disbursements in Detail 

TABLE NO. 80 

Buildings 



Portable Buildings | 12,346 07 

Storeroom 434 3g 

Central Hiffh 7,20$ 00 

Glenville High 642 S5 

Lincoln High 7S 22 

South High 892 20 

West High Ill 25 

Boys 66 00 

Alabama 57 60 

Barkwill 24,755 IS 

Brownell 41 40 

Clark 12 00 

Dawning 1,707 61 

Denison lOS 70 

Detroit 41,206 72 

Doan 0,007 80 

Eagle 46 00 

East Madison 27 00 

Fairmount 55 45 

Fowler 88 00 

Fruitland 847 45 

Gilbert 85 65 

Halle 84,670 42 

Hazeldell W 09 

Huck 8 65 

Kentucky 2.698 44 

Kinsman 0.702 76 

Lawn * 18 80 

Marion 5*.0W 57 

Mayflower 118 94 

Miles 71 W 

Mound ; «0 

Mt. Pleasant *8 «f 

North Doan *«« J* 

Orchard *• *0 

Outhwaite * 85,286 56 

Parkwood 00 W 

guincy 108 SO 

ice M8 « 

Rockwell «• 00 

Rosedale «0.845 78 

Scranton 8 40 

Sibley 51 86 

Sowinski 16 80 

Stanard • 80 85 

Tod 15,187 89 

Union 176 90 

Waring 857 85 

Wade 98 90 

Walton 14.027 80 

Waring 49 15 

Woodland 68 80 

Woodland Hills 81 60 

Central High Manual Training 40 10 

Glenville High Manual Training 68 07 

Oakland Manual Training i . . . 89 00 

Quincy Manual Training 688 85 

Total $ 828.559 89 
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Disbursements in Detail. 



TABLE No. 81 



Improvement of Existing Buildings 



Contingent fund (from bonds) 
Buildxnc (from bonds) 

Total 



|1S7,096 94 
50,219 00 



1187,916 94 
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Disbursements in Detail. 

TABLE NO. n 

B<mds 

















liu^n «a 
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Disbursements in Detail. 

TABLE NO. S8 

Books 



Text books through W. R. Austin 
Supplcmentarj reading books 

Total 



1,140 9S 
$84,030 00 
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Disbursements in Detail. 

TABLE NO. U 

Transfers 



Transferred from Building to Contingent Fund I $40,000 00 

Total I 140,000 00 
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Assets in Detail. 
Assets in Detail. 

TABLE NO. 86 

Cash in Depositories 



Cash balance in Dcpositorx No. 1, The First National Bank, as 

per report September 1» 1906 | 804,075 10 

Cash balance in Depository No. 2, The Dime Savings and Bank- 
ing Company, as per report September 1, 1906. 299,888 07 

Cash balance in Depository No. 8, The Citizens Saving and Trust 

Company, as per report September 1, 1006 198,978 90 

Cash balance in Depository No. 4, The Union National Bank, as 

per report September 1, 1906 804,818 44 

Cash balance in Depository No. 6, The Garfield Savings Bank 

Company, as per report September 1, 1906 99,887 97 

Cash balance in Denository No. 6, The Lakewood Savings (k Bank- 
ing Company, as per report September 1, 1906 64,480 80 

Cash balance in Depository No. 7, The American Savings 8c Bank- 
ing Company, as per report September 1, 1906 24,780 71 

Cash balance in Depository No. 8, The Guardian Savings 8c 

Trust Company, as per report September 1, 1906 150,148 09 

Total 11,446,872 16 

Deduct total of checks issued by Treasurer, but not presented at 

banks for payment 18,666 27 

Cash in Treasury 11,482,805 89 
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Assets in Detail. 

TABLE NO. 88 

Sinking Fund 



RECEIPTS. 

Cash on hand August IS, 1905 $ 30,186 01 

Sept. 1, 1905. Payment five Pickaway Co. honds $ 5,000 00 

March 1, 1906, Payment two Pickaway Co. bonds 2,000 00 

June 14, 1900, from taxes for the year ending Aug. 

31, 1905 200,477 48 

June 14, 1908, from taxes for the year ending Aug. 

81, 1905, (Cllenville) 8.008 90 

\ugust 31, 1906, from taxes for the year ending Aug. 

81, 1906 189,289 74 

August 81, 1906, from taxes for the year ending Aug. 

31, 1906, (Glenville) 8,981 80 

August 31. 1906, taxes for the year ending Aug. 31, 

1908, (S. Brooklyn) 864 54 

.\ugust 81, 1906, accrued interest on Manual Training 

High School bonds purchased of Cleveland Board 

of Education 657 54 

Total $410,817 80 

Fnterest on investrrents $ 8.718 73 

Interest on deposits 2,820 07 

Total earnings $ 11,638 80 

Total receipts $428,856 80 

Total to be accounted for 461,541 70 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

December 8, 1905, premium on Surety bonds $ 240 00 

December 31, 1905, salary of Secretary 100 00 

June 11, 1906, payment of Oeveland Board of Educa- 
tion bonds 100,000 00 

June 11, 1906, purchased Cleveland Manual Training 

bonds 50,000 00 

June 1 4, 1906, payment two Brooklyn bonds 2,000 00 

June 14, 1906, interest on Board of Education bonds 

for 1905 88.240 00 

June 14, 1906, commission and exchange 150 76 

June SO, 1906, salary of Secretary 100 00 

August 31, 1906, interest on Board of Education bonds. 

one year to date 97,488 08 

.August 31, 1906, interest on Board of Education bonds 

to January 1, 1907 48,804 66 

.August 31, 1906, commission and exchange 182 48 

-AuRust 31. 1906, payment two Brooklyn bond^ 2,000 00 

August 31, 1906, payment So. Brooklyn bonds 1,570 48 

August 81, 1906, payment Glenville bonds 8,400 00 

August 31, 1906, purchased Cleveland Board of Educa- 

tion Mnnual Training bunds 50,000 00 

Total disbursements $446,074 87 

Cash on hand August 81, 1908 18,487 48 

Total accounted for $481,641 70 
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ASSETS IN DETAIL 
TABLE NO. 87 

Text Books 

Inventory of School Books in the hands of W. R. Austin, 
agent for the Board of Education, September i, 1906. 

Inventory of High and Normal School Books. 




97 

16 
48 
71 
27 
81 
90 
60 
36 
10 
36 
76 
b2 

34 1 

21 

29 

88 

17 

73 
121 

43 

67 

88 

27 

11 

106 

6 

101 

2 

3 

52 

11 
2 

24 

67 

18 

31 

17 

31 
138 

53 

83 
831 

12 

89 

10 

85 

40 

67 

66 

65 

46 

47 

10 

62 
101 

66 

40 



Aborn*8 Mechanical Drawing. 

Arrowsmith's First Latin Readings 

Adams' Commercial Geography 

Avery's Physics 

A. & G. Latin Grammars 

A. & G. Caesars 

A. & G. Cicero 

Adams' European History 

Brandt's German Readers 

Bailey's Botany 

Bottsf ord's Ancient History 

Bullock's Intro. Economics 

Bierworth's Beginners Ucrman 

Bradner Mathews American Literature.. 

Lomstock's Virgil 

Collar's Shorter Eyesenbach 

Collar's German Lessons 

Channing's U. S. History 

Corson's Aims of Literature 

Davis' Physical Geography 

Davenport's Zoology 

Daniel s Latin Composition 

D'Ooge's Cicero 

Davidson's History of Education 

Day's Shorthand Manual 

Fulton & TrueBlood's Eloc 

Fiske's Civil Government 

Fiske's U. S. History 

Frazer & Square French Grammar 

Freeze's Virgil 

Galley's Classic Myths 

Goodwin's Greek Grammar 

Greenough & Kittridge's Virgil 

Goodwin & White's Xenophon 

Hereford's Froebel 

Halleck's English Literature 

Harper & Miller's Virgil 

Harper & Tolman's Caesar 

Harper & Wallace's Xenophon 

Herrick & Damon Comp 

Toynes-Meissner's German Grammar 

Keller's Bilder 

Keeler & Davis' English Comp. . > 

Keep's Iliad 

Kelsey's Caesar 

Kelsey's Cicero 

Lyon's Com. Law 

Laurel Song Bookn 

Montgomery's English History 

Newell's Chemistry 

Smiley & Storke's Beginners Latin 

Sully's Hand Book of Psychology 

Sully's Outlines of Psychology 

Seymour's Iliad 

Sadler's Bookkeeping 

Sadler's Commercial Arithmetic 

Stahl's Versions, Part 11 

Thompkin's Teaching 



$0 26 
94 
97 
93 
90 
93 
97 

1 06 
94 
83 

1 13 
96 
60 



Amount 



85 22 
15 04 
46 66 
66 08 
24 30 
75 3!> 
87 80 
63 00 
33 84 
8 80 
40 68 
72 00 
4^ 2U 



1 05 


82 05 


75 


21 75 


90 


79 20 


1 05 


17 85 


50 


40 0b 


98 


112 53 


82 


35 26 


75 


42 75 


90 


34 20 


75 


80 26 


75 


8 85 


97 


102 82 


75 


4 60 


75 


76 75 


93 


1 86 


97 


2 91 


1 12 


68 24 


1 12 


12 88 


1 20 


8 40 


1 12 


86 88 


50 


S3 60 


93 


16 74 


93 


23 83 


90 


15 30 


1 12 


34 T2 


75 


103 50 


84 


44 62 


66 


18 48 


60 


198 60 


1 80 


14 40 


94 


87 26 


94 


9 40 


77 


66 45 


75 


30 00 


84 


56 28 


82 


54 12 


75 


48 76 


1 40 


67 80 


1 76 


88 26 


1 20 


18 00 


71 


44 02 


60 


60 60 


86 


28 76 


66 


82 40 
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TABI^ NO. 37— Continued 



No. 



20 
49 
32 
91 



Names op Books 



Thompkin's School Management. 
Twiss*^ Lab. Manual 



Walker's Physiology 

Wentworth's School Algebra... 
188 I Wcntworth's P. ft S. Geom... 
24 j Wentworth's Trig, and Tables. 

8S I White's Beginners Greek 

68 I Wendell's Eng. Comp 

11 Woodruff's Greek Prose 




Amount 

iTto 

89 40 

S8 80 

78 44 

168 84 

18 08 

88 98 

88 00 

8 18 



I 



Total 



I 



) $ 8,801 81 



Inventory of Grammar School Books. 




509 

808 

1857 

1878 

568 

820 

8074 

962 

425 

682 

857 

839 

407 

104 

48 

856 

188 

800 

19 

60 

79 

40 

79 

39 

881 

92 

127 

180 

1750 

764 

405 

817 

874 

587 

182 

1541 

62 

820 

58 

1 



Appleton's First Readers 

Appleton's Second Readers 

Appleton's Third Readers 

Appleton's Fourth Intro. Readers, 

Appleton's Fourth Readers 

Appleton's Fifth Readers 

Dubb's Mental Arithmetic 

Eclectic German Primers 

Eclectic German 



Eclectic German 
Eclectic German 



Eclectic 
Eclectic 



German 
German 



First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Mcsservey's Book Keeping Texts 

Messervey's Book Keeping Blanks . . . . 

Montgomery's American History 

Natural Elementary Geography 

Natural Advanced Geography 

% Dozen Prang's Drawing No. 8 

fi Doyen Prang's Drawing No. 4 

^ Dozen Prang's Drawing No. 6 

2-8 Dozen Prang's Drawing No. 8 . . . . 

^ Dozen Prang^^s Drawing No. 7 

5-6 Dozen Prang's Drawing No. 8 . . . . 

Quincy Word Lists 

Southward & Goddard Grammar 

Dozen Spencer Copy Books No. 6. 
li Dozen Spencer Copy Books No. 8. 

White's First Arithmetic 

White's Complete Arithmetic 

Music Course No. 8 



8. 

4. 
5. 
8. 



Music Course No. 
Music Course No. 
Music Course No. 
Music Course No. 

Music Primers 

2-8 Dozen Manuscdpt Music No. 1. 
2-3 Dozen Manuscript Music No. 2. 

Webster's Handy Dictionary 

Ream Journal Paper 



18 


$ 88 17 


88 


176 88 


88 


851 98 


87 


472 88 


87 


804 81 


87 


147 40 


28 


589 24 


IS 


144 30 


18 


76 50 


26 


177 82 


31 


110 67 


45 


152 55 


54 


219 78 


17 


17 88 


15 


8 45 


76 


868 86 


45 


78 86 


98 


568 00 


1 88 


84 09 


1 82 


■W 99 


1 88 


104 94 


1 80 


78 SO 


1 80 


la 55 


1 80 


71 70 


18 


100 98 


45 


41 40 


45 


67 16 


45 


81 11 


28 


886 00 


48 


888 72 


18 


78 90 


18 


67 08 


18 


87 88 


18 


106 88 


40 


62 80 


19 


898 79 


84 


58 84 


84 


869 36 


10^ 


8 09 




1 88 



I 



Total. 



I $ 7,783 88 
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Liabilities in Detail. 

TABI«E NO. 40. 

Bills and Contracts Outstanding 



Sept. 1, 1006 

Tdccn from Director of School's Report submitted to the 
Board on September 8, 1006. 
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